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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. , 
Boston, August 16, 1893. 
A former parishioner of the late R. C. Waterston, 
D. D., very kindly took me the other day to his West 
Chester Park residence, to see the library which by 
his will was left, together with a fund of $40,coo, to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, on condition 
that the building for its reception should be made 
fire-proof. There was a fine collection of autographs 
which had been already turned over to the keeping 
of the Society, but Mrs. Waterston, who belonged to 
the famous Quincy family, had the option to keep the 
books during her lifetime, and in doing so, she was 
wise, for had they been removed from the spacious 
mansion, where they afforded their collector so much 
delight, it would have left a desert. The great 
parlors were lined with shelves filled with rare and 
beautiful editions of English classics, and in every 
spare corner, even to the attic, books were overflow- 
ing upon the floor. Mrs. Waterston is having the 
library catalogued. It is particularly rich in standard 
authors, in solid, substantial and beautiful bindings. 
I noticed a practically complete set of Dubdin's 
works, which I should suppose would be beyond 
price. One of the most interesting volumes which I 
saw was “‘ The Image of Governance Late translated 
out of Greke into Englyshe by syr Thomas Eliot, 
Knight in Savour of Nobylitie, Anno. MDXLI.”. It 
was printed by Thomas Berthelet, the earliest 
English printer for whom any patent as King’s 
printer is extant. The volume belznged once to 
James Boswell, whose autograph—showing no signs of 
Shakiness from too much devotion either to the 


redoubtable Dr. Johnson orto the intoxicating bowl— 
gives it a personal interest, as does also that of the 
celebrated John Horne Tooke, whose pencil-marks 
are on it, showing where he made liberal use of it in 
his own works. When one remembers the peculiar 
relationship that existed between ‘“‘ Parson Horne” 
and the pious “ Bozzy,” it gives a peculiar sensation 
to see their names in such juxtaposition. Perhaps 
Boswell gave it to the other in token of their recon- 
ciliation at the time when they agreed to finish a bot- 
tle of brandy between each toast and the poor Laird 
of Auchinleck was left sprawling under the table! 

Chain-books, Boks of Hours, beautifully illumined, 
ancient Bibles and Dictionaries, Elzevirs and Caxtons, 
volumes illustrated with choice old engravings, were 
among the attractions. I must confess I rather 
grudged the Massachusetts Historical Society this 
splendid bequest, fur it would seem as if a disposition 
of it might have been found more useful to the 
public. 

Dr. Waterston, who was a very remarkable man, 
had all the instinct of a collector, but the young 
physician who was engaged in cataloguing the books 
told me that he had rarely seen so large a library with 
so small a percentage of trash. There was one book- 
case which he said contained almost nothing but 
unique treasures. 

Back of the parlor was a room devoted to curiosi- 
ties of natural history. Among other things a case 
full of brilliant stuffed birds. There were also many 
beautiful butterflies. Scientific books relating to such 
subjects were here to be found. 

A bound volume of autographs belonging to Mrs. 
Waterston particularly interested me, from the fact 
that they were collected by the dowager Lady Byron, 
that is to say, by the very same Lady Byron whom 
Mrs. Stowe so unfortunately undertook to defend. It 
was given by Lady Byronto Mr. Coleman and by him 
to Dr. Waterston. Among the letters pasted into the 
book, many of them instrinsically curious, were auto- 
graphs by King George IV, the Earl of Chatham, 
Viscount Melville, Lord Brougham, Godwin, Burke, 
Romilly, Louis XVI, Grenville, Miss Edgeworth, 
Hannah More, Thomas Moore, Wilberforce, Walpole, 
and Samuel Parr. A delightful letter from the Earl 
of Chesterfield to Thomas Prior gave some sound 
advice in regard to the establishment of manufac- 
tories in Ireland. The letter from Samuel Parr con- 
tained a specimen of his Greek chiiography. A 
poem of considerable length was believed to be in the 
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handwriting of Dean Swift. 
not appear. 

A case of peculiar hardship has just come to my 
notice. A lady residing in Washington and well known 
to the literary world by her very creditable translations 
from the German as well as by her own original work, 
about four years agocompleted a story largely in dia- 
lect which she submitted to a New York publishing 
house. It for some reason failed to meet the wishes of 
the firm though it was written at their suggestion. She 
then rewrote some of the chapters and a few months 
later sent it to a house whose name is as well known 
in England as America, telling them that she would 
m ike any change desired. They replied in due tire 
stating that if she would be willing to accept a five 
per cent. royalty on the retail price of the copies sold, 
they would publish it in paper form. She agreed to 
these terms and soon received word that the book 
would go to press in a few days, but that they would 
like a few minor changes made in the manuscript. 
She replied the same day that she would either make 
them herself or allow the publishers to make them. 


Byron's autograph did 


The manuscript was not sent to her and she natur- 
ally supposed that the firm had made the changes. 
In the meantime she wrote to a lady of some note 
asking permission to dedicate the book to her, as it 
treated of a subject in which this lady was much 
interested. The dedication was in fact prepared by 
the lady's husband and the author of the novel im- 
mediately forwarded it to the publishers who replied 
that it should be used. After that she heard nothing 
more for a year, but when several compilations such 
as ‘‘Women of the Century,” ‘“‘ Representative Amer- 
ican Sonnets,” and ‘ Poets and Poetry of America,” 
were to be published and the author’s name was to 
be included in them, with a sketch of her work, she 
wrote mildly to these delinquent publishers to ask if 
they were willing that she should speak of her novel 
as “in press.’’ They replied that perhaps it would be 
as well not to mention it in print. 

A year ago last July, having received letters of 
inquiry as to where her book could he bought, she 
wrote to her publishers again and after some little 
time got word that the manuscript could not be found ! 

She naturally replied that she thought she ought to 
have some compensation for her work, her long wait 
and her disappointment, as she had kept no copy of 
it and could not rewrite it, but this letter did not win 
even the ghost of a reply. I think the lady was 
abused and when I happened to tell the story to 
a former Governor of Massachusetts he declared 
that if she sued the firm he believed she would be 
awarded handsome damages. 

Speaking of Massachusetts Governors I may 
mention that Messrs. Little, Brown & Company will 
issue this Autumn a volume of William E. Russell, 
the present popular young Governor of the State, 
edited by Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., with an 
introduction by Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
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son, and a portrait of his Excellency. As everybody 
knows Governor Russell has a positive genius for 
always saying the appropriate word at the right 
place, whether on the stump, or at a Harvard 
Commencement dinner, or, as happened a year ago, 
when his class and that of 1874 happened to be 
dining in contiguous apartments at the Vendéme, 
when he came in to make a friendly call, his words 
were always to the point. The same publishers 
have in preparation new editions of ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Mr. Verdant Green,”’ a work which in spite of 
many attempts has never yet been superseded. The 
three volumes will contain the authors’ 258 illustra- 
tions and etched titles and frontispieces. The large 
paper edition, limited to 250 numbered copies, will be 
a good investment. 

I believe I mentioned some time ago that the 
Hon. Jeremiah Curtin was translating Sienkiewicz’s 
historical romance, ‘‘Pan Michael.” That will be 
published this Fall and also a volume of short 
stories by the same author and translator, entitled, 
‘*Yanko, the Musician.’’ There will be five in all, 
the title-story being the one by which Sienkiewicz 
won his fame. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 

Writing about railroads is a trade which has to be 
learned, although Mrs. Marion Todd does not seem 
to know it judging from her ‘The Railways of 
Europe and America.”’ The argument for government 
ownership of railroads is very strong, though it is the 
unexpected one, that it makes private property in rail- 
roads more secure. No government ever built a rail- 
road except on borrowed money, just as Mrs. Todd's 
*‘ speculators,"’ ‘‘ promoters,”” and ‘ shareholders” 
do ; but the difference is that when the government 
borrows the roads always pay interest, even if 
the charges have to be high. When corporations 
borrow the bonds get interest only about half the 
time. Mrs. Todd overlooks this crucial fact in her 
argument. In her facts she has gathered a wide 
array of information from railroad reports well worth 
reading, if one carefully sifts fact from deduction and 
allows for Mrs. Todd's lack of knowledge of business 
conditions. Half the business capital of railroads is 
borrowed. Mrs. Todd does not seem to know that 
this is true of nearly all extensive business. 


* 
* * 


“A Truthful Woman in Southern California,”’ by 
Miss Kate Sanborn, gives the sort of information 
which one woman would write to another. The cus- 
tomary description of the places she sees is qualified 
by a frank statement of detrimentals. The style is 
jerky when it means to be vivacious and the book 
may not hold its own long, but it is certain to be 
useful to travelers for some time to come. 
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It is given to all men to wish to be horse wise and 
to the fewest possible to know a good horse when they 
see one. To know why a horse is good is given to 
still fewer—so few that a man of large acquaintance 
can generally count all such on the fingers of one 
hand, Experience and horse-sense count for more 
than anything else ; but there is also needed a certain 
definite substratum of knowledge about the horse. 
This is outlined in ‘“‘ How to Judge a Horse,” by 
Captain F. W. Bach. It tells what a horse’s frame is, 
how he uses it, and what outer signs disease, strain 
and injury leave. The man who trusts to a book like 
this exclusively will be “‘ gypped”’ unmercifully ; but 
for an observant man who knows how little book-lore 
amounts to anyway, Captain Bacb’s book will shorten 
the dear path one must tread to knowledge of the 
horse, unless you were brought up among horses 
which were horses, in which case Captain Bach’s 
lines and levels and measurements may make you 
smile, though you will generally admit their sound 
accuracy—as far as they go. 
Pa 

There is much in life and more in novels which 
leads one to feel that marriage and all it means 
stands less to women than to men. Else how could 
Maude Howe (Mrs. Maude Hewe Elliott) marry her 
heroine, ‘‘ Honor,” in her wavaiet the name, to a man 
she did not love, before she is' married to her lover 
whom she does? Do good women sell themselves 
in this fashion and retain feminine respect and self- 
respect? The novel has good description in it of a 
certain life in New York, which attracts those of 


ignoble ideals; but the talk is not characterful. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Henry Russell Wray, in ‘‘ A Review of Etching 
in the United States,’’ has written one of those brief 
but satisfactory sketches which outline the rise of an 
important art in a new country. It will have its 
interest to anyone who cares for etchings, though it 
is not wide in its scope; but its true value will be felt 
only by collectors. Mr. Peter Moran contributes an 
etching and a preface, and Mr. Wray’s work is local 
in its character, paying special attention to Philadel- 
phia etching. 

x» 

The history of the origin of printing has been much 
clearéd up in the last twenty years by careful exain- 
ination of the types used by early printers. Every prac- 
tical printer knows how type can be recognized from 
the merest scrap, and how the types of each foundry 
have a family resemblance and a related succession, 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw and Mr. William Blades have 
rewritten the rise of printing by this method. Like 
all discoveries which figure as epoch-making it proves 
not to be a great leap; but a series of short steps. Mr. 
E. Gordon Duff, in his ‘‘ Early Printed Books,” has 
used the information gained by this enquiry to write 
the history of early printing from the standpoint of 
the bibliographer. This story, one of the most inter- 
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esting in human annals, can be written as Hain and 
Dibdin wrote it with reference to the works printed, 
as Bradshaw and Blades wrote it with reference to 
type and press, or as it has often been written with 
reference to the printers themselves. Mr. Duff has 
summarized the succession of publication with details 
of interest to the professional librarian or the priv- 
ate collector. He is temperate in his conclusions, 
accepting the Guttenberg Fust-Schcefer view that 
Mainz saw the first printing. He discredits, perhaps 
unduly, the Coster printing at Haarlem, and notes, 
but scarcely accepts at its full suggestive value, the 
newly- discovered printer at Avignon, in 1544. There 
will be more of such discoveries. It is impossible that 
the “‘ Mazarin”’ Bible could have been printed with- 
out a dozen years of practice, and this went to print- 


ing ephemeral grammars, etc., which disappeared. 


* 
* * 


The United States is of all countries, except per- 
haps China, the most difficult to include in a guide- 
book. This is due to its vast extent, to frequent 
changes and growth, to the lack of local monuments 
of interest, to the circumstance that its chief objects 
of interest do not lend themselves to description, 
being remarkable statistically, and to the absence of 
previous guide-books. New England is fairly covered 
by Sweetzer guide-books and local hand-books, but 
both are desultory. The guide-books for special 
regions, like the Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, etc., are 
unsatisfactory. The few covering a wider reach show 
little investigation. Mr. J. F. Muirhead has compiled 
a “ Baedeker,” which is the first adequate guide for 
travelers in this country. Its introductory chapters 
by Professor N. S. Shaler, Professor John Bach 
McMaster, Montgomery Schuyler and others, are 
admirable, but the real test of a guide-book is in its 
perspective and its compilation of familiar but 
accurate fact. The new Baedeker bears this test, and 
it is both compact and full. Even for those who do 
not travel, it will prove a most useful work of refer- 
ence, and teachers of geography who wish to supple- 
ment their text-books with varied information on this 
country could have few more useful books. 

x“ 

Gossip interests every one, though now and then a 
man is foolish enough to pretend he is above it; but 
it is indispensable that one should know who the 
gossip is about. This need has been overlooked by 
the author of ‘‘ Americans in Europe.”” The un- 
known author has gathered together the malicious 
gossip of the American Colonies in London, Paris, 
Rome, Florence and Nice, with remarks about the rest 
of Europe. Like all gossip, the book is true and 
false. The American living abroad is apt to be an 
ignoble creature, withered atop, like most things with 
no roots. Man was not made to bean air-plant. 
Women do better with no roots in a native soi!; but 
even they suffer and become—to change the figure— 
round rolling-stones, which can be built into no 
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structure. But, in most cases, the gossip in ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans in Europe” is anonymous. I presume I know 
more than the average reader about the people the 
author is talking about, and from a half to a third of 
his allusions are lost on me, This makes the book 
dull. It has some sound advice about the European 
fortune hunter, worth reading and following. Any 
American woman isa fool who marries an European, 
without the most careful, painstaking enquiry. One 
must add that no one can read this book and respect 
its author. 
xx 

The two volumes in which Dr. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, in 1886, condensed comment and trans- 
lation on the leading Latin authors, are now con- 
densed still farther into one volume. This clipping 
of the coin of letters in the Chautauqua course is prob- 
ably made necessary by the addition of new subjects. 
Dr. Wilkinson, is, however, a trained literary crafts- 
man. He keeps his perspective clear. The impres- 
sion of each author is kept distinct. Such knowledge 
as this book offers is inadequate, but it is better, far 
better, than no knowledge. The one fault is that the 
book does not sufficiently impress its own inadequacy. 
Those who toil over it may easily feel they have 
mastered these authors. They should be reminded 
how little of them they secure. 

x" % 

Medizval literature, less perfect in form, lends itself 
more easily to extract and description, and a relatively 
more satisfactory idea is given by the volume in the 
Chautauqua course by Professor William D. McClin- 
tock, of Chicago University, on ‘‘Song and Legend 
from the Middle Ages.” French, Spanish, Scandina- 
vian, German and Italian literature are drawn upon. 
The Arthurian Cycle, the Song of Roland, the Cid, 
Sagas, the Nibelungen, Dante, Petrarch and Boccacio 
—all pass under rapid review in one hundred and 
forty pages. Of the last three little conception is 
given; but the work is well done and a most useful 
list of works for collateral reading is prefaced. 
Throughout the work is informed and has poise. 

x % 

The history of the course covers the twelve centu- 
ries from Rome on in two volumes, one a condensed 
historical abstract, by Mr. James Richard Joy, much 
like any other—no better and no worse—and the other 
a sketch of the progress and procession of art in all 
forms from the Roman to the Florentine period, by 
Mr. W. H. Goodyear. Mr. Goodyear is thoroughly 
trained and equipped. He knows his field. He puts 
things clearly. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs—cheap, but numerous. The general result is 
illuminating. 

« 

Professor Richard Theodore Ely, once of Johns 
Hopkins, now of the University of Wisconsin, con- 
tributes ‘Outlines of Political Economy”’ to this 
series. It urges the injustice of the present distribu- 
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tion of property, the losses of the laboring man under 

progress and the extension of the sphere of the State. 

The work is calculated to do harm, because it states 

what is not accurately true in reference to the progress 

of society and the economic distribution of the results 

of labor.. Its statement of general principles is clear. 
x“ % 

Dr. Charles W. Dulles has rewritten and enlarged 
the fourth edition of his ‘‘ What to do First in Emer- 
gencies,”’ and with its illustration it constitutes a clear, 
useful and well indexed manual for use in the entire 
range of accidents. 

° xx 

Mr. J. E. Wetherell has gathered in a small volume 
Canadian poems of the past decade, none appearing 
earlier than 1880. They are all written by young 
men and women, of whom one, Mr. B!iss Carman, is 
widely known. This verse scans. It is well written. 
But somehow one does notremember it, though of them 
all Mr. Charles George Douglass Roberts has the 
fairest chance to be. His lines have local color. 

xx 

Mr. Wil:iam Lawrence Chittenden, in his ‘“‘ Ranch 
Verses,” writes easily, with a turn for versing. He 
covers a wide area of landscape in his allusion and 
description, and he plainly enjoys the work he does, 
He does not add to the interest with which one hears 
of the things he describes. 

Pr 

Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, in ‘‘ That Mary Ann,” has 
written a wholesome and healthy book for boys and 
girls on the frequent feud that exists between them in 
the early teens. Simple, direct and full of incident, 
it tells its story and enforces its moral. 


ROBERT JONES BURDETTE. 
Mr. Burdette was born in Greensborough, Greene 


County, Pennsylvania, July 30, 1844, of Welsh and 
Huguenot stock. In 1846 his father removed to Cin- 


cinnati, and six years later to Peoria, Illinois, where, .® 


at the age of 17, the boy finished his schooling, 
graduating from the Peoria High School, standing 
only third ina class of three. He graduated with 
some indirect honor however, having persuaded his 
colleagues to adopt as the class motto “ Ex pede Her- 
culem.”’ In the following year he enlisted in the 47th 
Illinois regiment and served in the ranks until the 
close of the war, participating in the battle of Cor- 
inth, the siege of Vicksburg, the Red River expedi- 
tion and the capture of Mobile. Returning home 
after the war, he entered the U. S. mail service until 
President Johnson decapitated him. Some of his 
chalk sketches on the blackboard in the Calvary 
Mission Sunday-school of Peoria, founded by William 
Reynolds, attracted the attention of a friend, who 
persuaded him to go to New York and study art. He 
went to that city, but the death of his friend changed 
his plans, and he began to write letters to the Peoria 
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Transcript. The editor invited him to return to 
Peoria and go to work on the paper. This was 
promptly accepted and Burdette drifted into news- 
paper work almost without knowing it, and certainly 
without intending it. 

He married Caroline Spaulding Garret in 1870; in 
1874 he removed to Burlington, Iowa, and became one 
of the editors of the Hawkeye. Mrs. Burdette was a 
helpless invalid for many years, and in 1880 Burdette 
removed to Philadelphia, that she might have the best 
medical skill the country could furnish. He finally 
made his home in Bryn Mawr, where he still resides. 
Mrs. Burdette died in 1884, and sleeps in the church- 
yard of old Lower Merion Baptist Church, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. She left one child, a son, now in his sixteenth 
year, Robert, Junior, a student in Haverford College 
Grammar School. 

Burdette began his career as a lecturer in 1876, 
urged and led thereto by Mrs. Burdette, who was 
always the inspiration of the best of every thing he 
did in literary work ; to the loving but honest criticism, 
the wonderful courage and marvellous cheerfulness 
of ‘‘ Her Little Serene Highness,’”’ he owes whatever 
of success he has achieved upon the platform or in 
the work of his pen. 

He is at present on the editorial staff of the Phila- 
delphia Press, his only newspaper connection, and is 
also editorially connected with the Ladies’ Home 
Journal of Philadelphia, 

He preaches in the Baptist Chapel at Gladwyne, 
Montgomery County, every Sunday night, acting as 
assistant pastor of the Lower Merion Baptist Church. 
He is not an ordained minister, but is licensed to 
preach by the Baptist Church. 


Of his books Mr. Burdette reports his ‘‘ Life of Wil- 
liam Penn” to be ‘now happily out of print.” 
Learning that not a copy of it could be obtained any- 
where, in book-store or stall, Mr. Burdette wrote to 
the publisher congratulating himself on being the 
author of “a rare and valuable work, acopy of which 
the most enthusiastic and devoted collectors despaired 
of obtaining,” and suggested that it might be a great 
investment to issue a few copies for the book-stalls. 
The serious letter he received in reply, pointing out 
to him the difference between a “rare”’ book and 
one simply out of print, made the author register a 
solemn vow that he would never again fire a joke 
at a publisher. The other books were collections of 
newspaper sketches: ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Mustache,” and ‘‘Innach Garden.” The first intima- 
tion the author had that the latter work, “ Innach 
Garden "’ was in existence, by the way, was seeing it 
on sale. He bought a copy of it and read, without 
any great pleasure or heart-bursting pride a preface 
which he saw for the first time, with his name at the 
end of it. He hasnow on hand a collection of poems 
which he may publish some day, he says, if things do 
not go on in this world to please him. 

Living Leaders of the World. 
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FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 

BERLIN, August, 1893. 
The literary activity of Germany continues to be 
overshadowed by the interest taken in still pending 
political questions, and not only that, but it is the 
height—perhaps I ought rather to say the depth—of 
the Sauergurkenzeit, or ‘‘ pickled cucumber-time,”’ as 
the Germans call what we know as “‘ thesilly season.” 
Nevertheless, some events have occurred which are 
worthy of notice. 

The chief of these I conceive to be the “ Conven- 
tion of Authors and Journalists,” which has just been 
held at Munich, under the especial patronage of the 
Prince Regent of Bavaria, who, with the members of 
his family, manifested a deep personal interest in it, 
and whose co-operation contributed largely to its suc- 
cess. It was the outcome of a long series of efforts to 
constitute a sort of Literary Parliament, the first tan- 
gible result of which was last year’s Convention of 
Journalists in Dresden ; but this year's gathering had 
a much wider scope, and crowned the work which has 
been so longin preparation. It found active partici- 
pants, not only among the members of the royal 
family, but in such men as Adolph v. Bayer, the 
Rector of the University of Munich, Dr. v, Petten- 
kofer, the founder of modern hygiene, Franz v. Len- 
bach, the distinguished portrait-painter and intimate 
friend of Prince Bismarck, Georg Ebers, the well- 
known Egyptologist and romance-writer, Count 
Eulenburg, the Prussian Envoy in Munich, Richard 
Voss, Stieler, Sedlmayer, Possart, and a host of other 
celebrated writers and scientists whom it would be 
tedious to name. Suffice it to say that aristocracy and 
democracy, politics, science, art, and literature, were 
worthily represented. Everything was done by the 
government and the municipal authorities, in the way 
of excursions and entertainments of various kinds, to 
make the spare hours of the delegates pass pleasantly ; 
but these diversions, as the President took pains to 
declare, were designed only as adjuncts, to make the 
success of the meeting as brilliant as possible; the 
real purpose of the Convention was business. The 
principal question discussed was the reform of the law 
of literary property, with especial reference to the 
copyright treaty between Germany and the United 
States, which is regarded as very unfavorable to the 
former. A Committee was appointed to prepare a 
memorial on this subject, to be submitted to the Im- 
perial Government, and to be laid before the Reich- 
stag. The Convention adjourned to meet next year 
in Hamburg. 

At the instance of the Directors of the Royal 
Library in Berlin, an arrangement was made some 
time ago between the libraries of the various Univer- 
sities and other prominent institutions of Germany, 
by which they agreed to lend to each other such of 
their manuscript treasures as were required for special 
investigation, thus avoiding the necessity heretofore 
laid upon the student or author of making a distant 
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pilgrimage, and enabling him to consult his sources 
of information in the city of his residence. Theplan 
has been found to work so well that the number of 
its adherents has constantly increased. The latest 
accessions to the association are the libraries of Dur- 
ham, of the India Office in London, of Merton College 
in Oxford, and of the University of St. Petersburg. 


The list of lectures to be delivered by the three 
hundred or more Professors of the Berlin University 
during the coming winter semester has just been pub- 
lished, and includes between seven hundred and eight 
hundred courses, to which further additions will be 
made as time goes on. Many ofthem are purely techni- 
cal, and interesting to specialists only ; but a large pro- 
portion of them have attractions for the public as well. 
I venture to name a few by way of illustrating the 
wide range of study which they cover: “ The Social 
Question in England and Germany,” by Professor 
Rathgen ; ‘‘ Recent Reforms in the Prussian Admin- 
istration,” by Professor v. Gneist; ‘‘ History of the 
Ancient Egyptians,’ by Professor Brugsch; ‘‘ History 
of Olympia,” by Professor Curtius; ‘ History of 
Painting in the Netherlands,”’ by Dr. Goldschmidt ; 
‘*Music in France and Spain,” by Dr. Fleischer; 
‘‘The Origin of Language,” by Professor Steinthal ; 
‘History of Polish Literature in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,”” by Professor Biickner; ‘‘ Darwin and the 
Development Theory,” three courses, by Drs. Hertwig 
Ravitz and Heider; ‘The Latest Discoveries in 
Chemistry,” by Dr. Marckwald; ‘‘ The Physiology of 
Hypnotism,”’ by Professor Preyer; ‘* Selected Chap- 
ters of Bacteriology,’’ by Dr. Pfeiffer; and so on, 
almost ad infinitum. The most voracious, or the 
most fastidious, scientific or literary appetite can 
scarcely fail to find satisfaction at the University of 
Be lin. 

The German War Department has within a few 
years made its appearance in the literary field with 
marked success. It has for a long time possessed its 
regularly appointed historians, but their productions 
have been treasured among the government archives, 
and have not been accessible to the public. Of late, 
however, several of Marshal v. Moltke’s historical 
and military essays have been given to the world, 
and the department is drawing still further upon its 
abundant stores. Its latest issue is the second volume 
of the ‘‘ History of the First Silesian War, 17_0-1742,” 
published by the ‘‘ Bureau of Military History, of the 
Grand General Staff.’’ The first volume appeared 
some three years ago. It might well be supposed 
that the works of Ranke and Droysen and Carlyle, 
and the numerous train of authors who have busied 
themselves with the life and campaigns of Frederick 
the Great, had exhausted the subject; but this work 
is a convincing proof tothe contrary. It throws an 
entirely new light, not only upon the operations in 
Silesia, after the battle of Mollwitz, but upon the 
intrigues of France, guided by the famous Maréchal 
dz Belle-Isle, who was quite as much a diplomatist as 
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a warrior, to prevent the growth of a national feeling 
in Germany, and to develop a spirit of “ particular- 
ism,”’ which should render the Germans an easy prey 
to foreign and hostile influences. It is a most inter- 
esting contribution to the history of that period. 
Scarcely less so is the recent work of Griinhagen, the 
first living authority on Silesian affairs, upon the 
same subject. It likewise, is entitled ‘‘ The First 
Silesian War,” I have only space to say that its 
leading motive is to exhibit the contrast between the 
French policy, on the one hand, and that of the 
Austro-English alliance on the other. The Silesian 
struggle is contemplated from an altogether exoteric 
point of view; and in this respect the work forms an 
admirable complement to the publication of the 
General Staff. 

The little city of Spremberg in the Unter-Lausitz, 
or Lower Spruwald, celebrated one Sunday in July, 
the gth ult., the one thousandth anniversary of its 
foundation by the Emperor (or King) Arnulf, in the 
ninth century, and the festival furnished occasion not 
only for a wonderful display of all the many-colored 
varieties of Wendish costume and ornament to which 
the inhabitants have adhered through centuries of 
foreign rule, but for a shoal of essays upon the history 
of the town. It has changed masters very often, 
being subject in turn to Saxons, Franconians, 
Austrians, Poles, and Prussians, in rapid succession 
and with infinite variation, so that the people have 
never had time to develop any enthusiastic sentiment 
of patriotism, but it was finally annexed to Prussia 
by the great map-making treaty of 1815. Its prin- 
cipal interest lies, perhaps, in the fact that it is the exact 
geographical centre of the present German Empire; 
that is, that the parallels of latitude and longitude 
which lie midway between the extreme northern, 
southern, eastern, and western points of the Empire 
intersect each other on the market-place of Sprem- 
berg. That gilds the glory even of a thousand years! 

Vernon. 


” 


M. BOURGET WILL STUDY AMERICANS. 


Paul Bourget, chief of the French idealists in novel 
writing and in literary criticism, came to New York 
in August on the ‘ Paris.”” He has already traveled 
more than his models, Stendhal and Taine; he knows 
and loves England and Italy better than they; his 
latest letters were from Greece; and he wrote his 
latest novel, ‘‘ Cosmopolis,’’ to demonstrate in a care- 
fully-studied review of types and manners of a 
certain class of Roman society, that a denationalized 
set of Frenchmen, Poles, Americans, Italians, and 
Jews lost more in character than they gained in liber- 
ality by becoming cosmopoli‘an, 

In America, as elsewhere, he will visit not only the 
cities where strangers are always found, but those less 
affected by invasions of European tourists, where 
descendants of Puritans, Cavaliers, Huguenots and 
other classes have left indelible impressions. He 
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expects to find in Washington, while Congress is in 
session, a “sensation d' Amérique.” He is forty-one, 
of medium height, in dress and manner remarkably 
unlike his Parisian colleagues in art and literature, 
having on the contrary the ‘‘impersonal elegance”’ 
which he criticises in one of his ‘‘ Pastels’’; and in 
conversation, persuasively sincere. 

He has already produced a score of works. The 
first, ‘“ La Vie Inquiéte,”” a book of poems, reflected 
the anxieties of heart and of mind, the weariness of 
book lore and of analytical philosophy which were 
characteristic of the men of his age in 1872 to 1876, 
and an admirable faith in art and elevated ambition. 
The second, ‘“ Edel,’’ endeavored to be a modern 
poem, “in patent-leather boots and evening dress 
and yet human and lyrical even in analysis." The 
third,‘‘Aveux,”’ had for its muse a figure from a paint- 
ing by Burne-Jones, with eyes almost too limpid, a 
melancholy gracefulness, and it culled mystic flowers 
in a landscape of dreamland. 

He published ‘‘ Essais de Psychologic Contempo- 
raine,” ‘‘ Nouveaux Essais de Psychologic Con- 
temporaines,”” and “ Etudes et Portraits,” admirably 
written reviews of works of French and English 
authors, charming descriptions of English scenery, and 
profoundly thoughtful notes on esthetics. Then he 
began with ‘‘L'Irréparable,”” a novel wherein the 
adventures are thoughts, the subtle inquest into the 
sentiments of the present generation, which was con- 
tinued in ‘‘ Pastels,’’ ‘‘ Nouveaux Pastels,”’ ‘‘ Cruelle 
Enigme,”’ ‘‘Un Crime d'Amour,” “‘Andié Cornélis,” 
“‘ Mensonges,”’ “ Le Disciple,” ‘* Un Coeurde Femme,”’ 
“Physiologie de l'Amour Moderne,” ‘La Terre 
Promise,”’ and ‘‘ Un Sciuple."’ His travels in Italy, 
related in ‘‘ Sensations d'Italie,” havea form and a 
method that guarantee in advance the cham of style 
and the sincerity of what Paul Bourget may write 
about the United States. N. Y. Times. 


Poe 





MISS DOUGLAS AND HER WORKS. 


A pleasant-faced little woman, of quick, lithe move- 
ments and a well-modulated voice, is Miss Amanda 
M. Douglas, the Newark authoress, whose charming 
stories have endeared her to the hearts of thousands 
of boys and girls and hundreds of older people. Her 
clear blue eyes have a keen, penetrating look always, 
and while their owner is speaking they light up with 
animation. 

Miss Douglas is a little past middle life, but her 
glossy black hair, drawn tightly back from her fore- 
head, reveals no sign of passing years, and she is as 
vivacious and entertaining as a girl of twenty. 

‘* How did I come to write?" she said laughingly, 
leaning back in her rocker and smoothing the purple 
ribbons on her arms. ‘“ Well, when I was a little girl 
of six or seven years I used to relate stories to the 
other children and seemed to have considerable fa- 
cility in weaving little romances which never failed 
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to’ win the hearts of my hearers. All our family, my 
brothers and sisters, could write, and though at seven 
years I did not put my stories into writing, I began to 
write verse a few years afterwards; of course, these 
attempts possessed all the faults of verses of their 
kind, but they were equal to the attempts of versifiers 
of that age. When I was very young it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for me to put my 
thoughts into writing, and the only thing that has 
seemed odd to me was that every one could not write, 
and indeed I am not sure but what every one does 
nowadays,” she added musingly. ‘ My great regret 
has always been, ‘ Ob, thatI cannot write as fast as I 
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Lee and Shepard. From “ Larry.” 
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can think,’ for my thoughts travel so swiftly I cannot, 
and never could, keep pace with them with my pen, 
and then so much is lost. Inthe earlier days I was 
able to write more rapidly than now. I had my regular 
hours for writing and could accomplish a good deal 
in a short space of time. I seldom corrected what I 
wrote, for on looking over my manuscript I found but 
few things which I could better. Of late years family 
cares have come between me and my literary work, 
and I have had to write when I had a chance, and 
not at stated intervals. It would be heavenly to have 
one’s study to retire to and shut one’s self upinas long 
as one wanted, with no outside cares to worry; but 
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circumstances have a great deal to do with this life, 
and one has to be guided more or less by them.” 

Miss Douglas was born in New York City, but for 
about thirty years has lived in and about Newark. 
When quite young her father, who is now a hale old 
gentleman of over eighty summers, owned a farm in 
Morris County, but soon afterwards the family moved 
to Newark. 

Perhaps of Miss Douglas’ books the one which 
has attracted the most attention and has been the 
most successful is ‘‘ Lost in a Great City.” Its readers 
are numbered by thousands, and one who picks the 
book up is loath to lay it down until the last page is 
reached. It is a charmingly written tale of the ad- 
ventures of a young girl who was separated from her 
nurse in a crowd on Broadway when a mere child. 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 


This book was printed in 1880 and at once com- 
manded a large sale. The thing which had a great 
deal to do with suggesting its plot was the stories 
in the New York newspapers of young Prince Leo, 
the boy acrobat, who attracted considerable atten- 
tion at that time, and who was finally removed 
from the stage by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

‘* When I decided to write a book telling of the ex- 
periences of a young acrobat,”’ explained Miss Doug- 
las, ‘‘the great thing was to get accurate information 
as to just what method was pursued in training them. 
I went to a number of people who I thought would 
know, but they could give me nothing accurate. I 
went to Oliver Optic, whom I had known for years, 
thinking he would certainly know all about it, but he 
was in darkness also. Happily there appeared just 
at this time ina New York paper a three or four 
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column article explaining just what I wanted to know 
in the matter, and it was from this I wrote a good part 
of the book. So far as I am concerned I consider 
‘Stephen Dane,’ ‘Hope Mills,’ and ‘With Fate 
Against Him,’ better novels, though the public does 
not always agree with me. The story ‘ Claudia,’ 
which is musical, esthetic and artistic, I consider one 
of my best efforts, though it was not received as such, 
People now-a-days want light, pretty stories. For 
instance, when talking with Mr. Lee, of Lee & Shep- 
ard, my publishers, some time ago, he asked me what 
I was going to give him for the Summer. ‘ What do 
you want?’ said I. ‘Oh, a nice, pretty love story.’ 
Andthat’sitexactly. There are a great many invalid 
women and women who don’t have the time or incli- 
nation to devote to deeper literature who call for just 
this class of reading, and they must have it. A great 
many of my books, too, have gone into Sunday-school 
libraries.”’ 

Two or three years ago the Douglaces lived in 
Belleville, and there the authoress tried farming. 
Shortly afterwards ‘‘A Modern Adam and Eve ina 
Garden” was given to the printers, and many of the 
incidents therein portrayed actually happened on the 
Belleville farm. Miss Douglas competed for the 
Youth's Companion prize offered last year for the 
best story sent in before 1893, and won the $2,000 
for her ‘“‘ Larry.” ‘‘ Bethia Wray’s New Name” is the 
title of her newest book, swelling the list of her works 
to above a score. N.Y. World. 


THE AUTHOR OF “* THE LEAVENWORTH 
CASE.”’ 
Anna Katharine Green comes of a notable East Had- 
dam, Conn., family. She is the daughter of James 
Wilson Green, at one time editor of the National 
Era (New York), anda lawyer of repute. From him 
undoubtedly his daughter inherits her legal turn of 
mind as evinced in her novels. Born under the very 
shadow of the Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, her 
environments may have fostered her literary aspira- 
tions, for they were manifested at an early age, and 
in as pronounced a manner as ever fell to a lot of 
genius. She served her apprenticeship in writing 
poetry and thus learned the art of expressing her- 
self with grace, accuracy and poetic finish. A prom- 
inent critic has lately recommended the same course 
to all writers of prose. Miss Green wrote all the 
verse which forms the two volumes of her published 
poetry before writing a single novel, and in those days 
called herself a poet only. ‘‘I eschew prose. Poe- 
try is my forte; story-telling is not possible to me. 
‘ Matthew’ was returned to me, and now lies in an 
ignominious corner of my drawer. I am still writing 
with a good hope in my heart.” “I write from 
ga.m.to5p.m.” “Ihave cut 500 lines.’ ‘ Last 
night a thought came to me and I wrote it down in 
the night.”” For a young writer these extracts from 
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her letters evince uncommon labor and care and a 
patience rare as remarkable. Her poems appeared 
in the Jndependent, the Century (then Scribner's 
Magazine), Lippincott’s, and other periodicals. 

“The Defense of the Bride” (and other poems) 
and ‘‘ Resifi's Daughter’ almost upon publication took 
their place as successful, even without a dissenting 
voice from the critics, but instead much that was 
cheering. Harper's Magazine characterized them as 
‘vigorous productions,” possessing ‘‘ masculine force 
and brevity,” etc. To know much of one thing one 
must be content to know less of others, and often to 
go through life with a mind veiled to the commoner 
things. The active brain of Miss Green holds many 
a talent which, better tended, might have blossomed 
into fame; but all has been cheerfully offered to the 
shrine of her muse, to feed the fires of her literary 
genius. An author can dono less, for he has as 
competitors not such as meet other craftsmen, those 
of his own day, his own city—maybe his own country, 
but authors of all times and climes, living and dead. 
A picture once painted stands forever and aye as an 
original, A book multiplies long after its creator is 
dead, and blocks the way before the new aspirant of 
literature. ‘‘ But art life has its advantages,’’ she 
writes August 22, 1880, ‘“‘in what it does for our souls 
and our emotions. The world means more to the 
artists than to other people, for he is constantly fol- 
lowing out the delicate threads of thought, feeling, 
and action, tangling and untangling them, working 
himself back and forth through the labyrinth of cir- 
cumstances and event, searching for the secret heart 
of all; the explanation of all its source, power and 
meaning.” 

The dividing line between poetry and prose was 
reached in 1876, I think, when she wrote to me thus: 
“‘ The other night I had a wonderful dream, which has 
impressed a story on my mind. * * * It is so 
passionate, so strong, so subtle, so dread, dark, and 
heart-rending, it ought to be written with fire and 
blood. It will require all my enthusiasm, study and 
power, and then I may fall short, but I believe I shall 
sometime try. Perhaps it is somewhat sensational, 
but I hope by characterization and earnestness to 
lift it to a higher ground.” 

“It was written for the populace,” she wrote to me 
of ‘“‘ The Leavenworth Case,’ “and while I cannot 
help throwing into it some of my enthusiasm, I do not 
want you to think I have any hopes for it in the way 
of giving me favor. I had to stop and throw out this 
story before I could get leave to settle down to my 
life-work of writing poetry. * * * It absorbs me, 
and I cannot help thinking it worth the labor bestowed 
upon it,” 

Of “A Strange Disappearance”’ she writes under 
date of December 18, 1879 : ‘‘ My new book is out ; my 
other one preparing for the stage, and all uncertain if 
success will attend the venture, Asto ‘A Strange 
Disappearance’ I am quite encouraged, the first 
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edition being nearly exhausted the first week. But 
what will the critics say? Ah, what!” “I presume 
you have read my book,” she writes later. ‘ You will 
see that it makes no pretensions to be as elaborate as 
the other. The character of Luttra is the story's 
excuse, and Luttra would have been the title had her 
publishers approved.” 

The ‘‘Sword of Damocles”’ made its first appear- 
ance in 1881. ‘‘Itis the fruit of much thought,’’ she 
wrote. ‘I conceived its plot and general plan imme- 
diately after the publication of ‘The Leavenworth 
Case,’ and then yave it two years of thought before 
putting pen to paper. The work contains two plots, 
and the characters range from a president of a bank 
to the most desperate of castaways. The first chap- 
ters have gone to press, and the last quarter of the 
book has not even been written. You see how I am 
driven and what a responsibility rests upon me.” 

The reviews of the new book were for the most part 
satisfactory, but it never possessed the popularity of 
the other two, although an intensity of life runs through 
the events and it has many strong passages. 

Her next long work was “ Hand and Ring,” which 
first made its appearance as a serial in Frank Lesiies’ 
Illustrated Newspaper, and was afterward brought 
out by the Putnams. The people who read it with 
such avidity little understood the confusing nature of 
the author's task. ‘‘ I am at work upon four parts of it 
at once,’’ she wrote. All through it she was driven to 
the last extremity, writing the last chapters for Leslie, 
arranging the first ones for the Putnams, and correct- 
ing proof for both, and this in hot July. ‘It seems 
strange not to be among the groves and trees,” ‘‘ but” 
she adds, gleefully, ‘‘ 1 mean to have my outing yet.” 
Her books have appeared at quite regular intervals, 
ten in eleven years, She has just completed a 
novelette, and is engaged upon a longer work. 


Of her methods of work she says: ‘In the first place, 
I do not create a story or plot—both come to me. I 
can not write unless I am vitally interested. My 
imagination may be stirred by some detail or situa- 
tion, but until I am thoroughly acquainted with my 
people, their environment, the thoughts they think, 
the glances they give, in fact every little element that 
goes to make up their relationship to the drama in 
which they are cast, I sit and think, feel and dream, 
but do not write. * * * A sentence in the first 
chapter is conceived and wrought out to suit possibly 
the last sentence in the story. All is closely related, 
no word is written that has not its specific use in the 
make-up of my work. I proceed as one might to 
solve some abstruse problem, by clearly defined lines 
and deliberately planned steps. * * * I should 
not advise people to enter upon a literary life who were 
not driven to it by all the forces of their being. You 
have to fight, not one day, but a lifetime, to keep 
abreast of the crowd. Only a special talent, or a 
certain knack of putting old things in a new light, 
will insure one immunity from the conflict.” 
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Though still Anna Katharine Green to the world, 
she is Mrs. Rohlfs to her friends. She resides in 
Buffalo, N. Y., in a charming home, made delightful 
by an appreciative husband and two fair children, 
Rosamond and Sterling. 

The exponents of her success have been unusually 
varied in this country and Europe. Her novels have 
been dramatized and translated into other languages, 
her songs have been set to music, but no success stirs 
her individuality from its equipoise of good judgment 
and strong common sense. She is bright, kind, and 
true, and has scores of friends. 

Mary R. P. Hatch, in Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


In the Boston Journal Mr. Edward Bok writes: 
Twenty thousand copies of Anna Katharine Green’s 
new book, ‘‘ Marked Personal,’’ have been sold. 
The author says that her old love, ‘‘ The Leavenworth 
Case,” is likely to be displaced by her last book in the 
estimation of the public. When she commenced 
writing the book, she told the writer that it would in 
all probability be her last romance for some years. 
How far the success of ‘‘ Marked Personal’’ may 
change her determination remains to be seen. De- 
spite the innumerable stories that claim to equal this 
famous author’s work, she has held her own, and has 
added to her well-earned reputation. That her word 
may be kept as regards her writing of stories is prob- 
able, for her husband's success in the ‘‘ Leavenworth 
Case” dramatization has turned her thoughts to play- 
writing, and before again writing a book the public 
will have another play from her pen, or pencil, rather, 
written expres:ly for her actor-husband, Charles 
Rohlfs. 


EUGENE FIELD’S FIRST SERMON, 
WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF NINE. 
“Oh, yes. Well, my grandmother was a regular old 
New England Congregationalist. Say, I’ve got a 
sermon I wrote when I was nine. The old lady used 
to give me ten cents for every sermon I'd write. Like 
to see it ?”’ 

“Well, I should say. 
Field, you started in well.” 

“ Didn't I?’ he replied, while getting the book. 
‘And you bet it’s a corker.’’ He produced the 
volume, which was a small bundle of note-paper 
bound beautifully. It was written in a boy’s formal 
hand. He sat down to read it: 

“I would remark secondly that conscience makes the 
way of transgressors hard; for every act of pleasure, every 
act of Guilt his conscience smites him. The lastof his stay 
on earth will appear horrible to the beholder. Some times, 
however, he will be stayed in his guilt. A death in a family 
of some favorite object or be attacked by Some disease him- 
self is brought to the portals of the grave. Then for a little 
time perhaps he is stayed in his wickedness, but before long 
he returns to his worldly lust. Oh, it is indeed bad for sin- 
ners to go down into perdition over all the obstacles which 


A sermon at nine years! 
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God has placed in his path. But many I am afraid do go 
down into perdition, for wide gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction and many there be that go in thereat.” 
He stopped occasionally to look at Garland gravely, 
as he read some particularly comical phrase: ‘‘! 
secondly remark ’—ain’t that great ?—‘that the wise 
man remembers even how near he is to the portals of 
death.’ ‘Portals of death’ is good. ‘One should 
strive to walk the narrow way and not the one which 
leads to perdition.’ I was heavy on quotations, you 
notice.” 
From “ 4 Dialogue between Eugene Field and 
Hamlin Garland,” in McClure's Magazine for 
August. 


=Lady Burton’s bulky biography of her husband, 
Sir Richard Burton, which the Appletons have ju:t 
published, will be followed by two supplementary 
volumes, as well as a reissue in uniform style of all of 
Sir Richard's writings. The marriage of Sir Richard 
and Lady Burton was opposed by the lady’s parents, 
who thought he was not her equal in social position, 
but she was resolved on having him, and the follow- 
ing letter addressed to her parents at the time is one 
of the souvenirs she still has of the contest: 

“ He is the only being who awes me into respect, and to 
whose command I bow my head; and any evil opinions you 
may have heard of him arise from his recklessly setting at 
defiance conventional people, talking nonsense about religion 
and heart and principle, which those who do not know him 
unfortunately take seriously, and he amuses himself with 
watching their stuyid faces. Once he is married to me he 
will be the favorite of our family, and you will all be proud 
of him and have implicit confidence in him. And let me 
tell you another thing, you and my father are immensely 
proud of your families, and we are taught to be the same, 
but from the present to the future I believe that our proudest 
record will be our alliance with Richard Burton. I want to 
‘live.’ I hate the artificial existence of London; I hate the 
life of a vegetable in the country; I want a wild, roving, 
vagabond life. I am young, strong, and hardy, with good 
nerves; I like roughing it, and I always want to do some- 
thing daring and spirited; you will certainly repent it if you 
keep me tied up.” N. Y. Times. 


BOOK CATALOGUES. 


Book catalogues: I here confess 
Their publishers I often bless. 
My modest purse may be too thin 
To buy the treasures named therein ; 
The giant names I love not less. 
Books from the era of Queen Bess, 
Marlowe and Shakespeare in new dress ; 
Abbott or Addison may begin 
Book catalogues. 
Big names or little, nevertheless 
I muse on what each may express, 
In cloth, morocco, or calf-skin, 
Ah, how I love to read within! 
Knowledge is there, and cheerfulness ; 
Book catalogues. 
Edward S. Creamer in N.Y. Si 
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REVIEWS. 


‘¢DICK’’ BURTON’S BIOGRAPHY. 

THe LIFE OF SIR RICHARD F. Burton. By his 
wife, Isabel Burton. With numerous portraits, illustra- 
tions and maps, and two colored plates. In two vols. 
8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.38. 

Lady Burton was the most devoted of wives and she 
worshipped her husband as the perfection of chival- 
rous manhood. He “‘ was ona pedestal far above me 
or anybody else in the world.”” She thought him, 
moreover, the handsomest of men, and the story of 
their marriage is a very romantic one. Asa girl she 
fell passionately in love when she saw him first on 
the ramparts of Boulogne, and when she was wedded, 
after a long engagement and much opposition on the 
part of her mother, it would be little to say she never 
repented, She believed in him so absolutely and 
admired him so much that she can afford to be candid 
as to his foibles and eccentricities, many of which are 
very amusing. Naturally she resents what she con- 
siders to be the gross ingratitude and neglect with 
which he was treated by successive Governments ; 
and of course no little allowance must be made for 
wifely partiality in her versions of his many griev- 
ances or quarrels. Her object is to record her hus- 
band’s achievements and to vindicate his memory. 
She promises us a monumental edition of his multi- 
farious writings; and we can only regret for her own 
sake that in the meantime she has let her pen and 
her feelings run away with her. Her work is rich in 
varied interest ; the portrait she paints with loving 
fidelity is instinct with life and masculine character ; 
and we have been fascinated by the reminiscences 
and sparkling descriptions, whether they are written 
by herself or by Sir Richard. Yet in these days of 
rapid book-multiplication, two bulky volumes of 
medium-sized type, extending to over 1,200 pages, 
are likely to scare the most intrepid of readers. It 
is true that the reader would lose a great deal, but 
authors should conform themselves to the world as 
they find it ; and although Lady Burton says she was 
lured forward as by a mirage, much might have been 
eliminated that we should never have missed. At 
the same time, we can sympathize with her feelings 
and her difficulties, for it is impossible to give a fair 
notice of such a work in any ordinary review. 
Burton's long life was a wonderfully full one. The 
great explorer and traveler had penetrated to remote 
districts in every quarter of the globe ; and if we may 
make a bull, even when settled in a succession of 
consulates, he was still perpetually on the move and 
in the roughest travel, till the gout had laid him by 
the heels. 

Had the preliminary autobiography been published 
by itself it would have made matter for many an 
entertaining article. As his wife is careful to explain, 
it is characteristic of the man that he made the most 
and the worst of his youthful escapades. His nurses 
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and tutors had no enviable posts ; and he was always 
in mischief of one kind or another. These memoirs 
of a scapegrace are full of capital accounts of his 
wild larks and practical jokes. Scapegrace as he 
was, he did not neglect self-education for his future 
career. All his early life was passed on the Conti- 
nent, where he cultivated his extraordinary gifts as a 
linguist. The author of the uncompleted ‘“ Book of 
the Sword’ frequented the fencing-rooms, and, hav- 
ing taken the highest degrees as a mai/re d armes, he 
frightened the swaggering ‘‘renowners” at Heidel- 
berg when he proposed to take their student duelling 
au sérieux. He practiced pistol-shooting at bringing 
down swallows on the wing, till he gave up the prac- 
tice from motives of humanity. His father, himself 
an old soldier, wisely consulted Richard on the choice 
of a profession, and he elected for the Indian army. 
Gazetted to a Bombay regiment, he surprised, if he 
did not scandalize, his brother officers. No man 
among them was more of a man, and so they left him 
to follow his own devices. He took special care of 
his liver. He drank neither beer nor brandy pawnee, 
and instead of the heavy “ tiffin,” with its hot curries, 
he contented himself with a biscuit and glass of port. 
He “threw himself with a kind of frenzy"’ on his 
studies. He improved the Arabic he had already 
begun, and studied Hindustani for twelve hours a 
day. ‘‘ Two moonshees barely sufficed for me.’’ To 
the wonder of the other officers he began training 
his company to the scientific use of their weapons, 
and engaged a native jockey to teach him the Indian 
system of riding and training the horse. And he 
prosecuted those philological studies of his in a 
menagerie of forty monkeys, becoming a proficient 
in monkey language. 

Then, coming home on furlough, we have the story 
of those Boulogne flirtations which were to end in the 
happy union of two apparently strongly contrasted 
affinities. Lady Burton had been bred in fashionable 
society, and Burton was a true Bohemian or Bedouin. 
She was a superstitiously devout Catholic; he was an 
avowed freethinker, although latterly he may have 
believed much more than he admitted. Her anxieties 
began early; for, after they were pledged to each 
other he was always risking his life on hare-brained 
or dangerous ventures. For months at a time he 
would disappear, when his betrothed must possess 
herself in patience, looking for a letter by every 
ae, - FS 

There is a remarkably interesting chapter on the 
‘“* Miscellaneous Traits of Character and Opinions.” 
We gather what indeed we knew before, that he did 
himself continual injustice with the public by delight- 
ing in outraging popular sentiment. There is no one 
whom he abuses more heartily than “ Mrs. Grundy ;"’ 
and once when at Venice for the Geographical Con- 
gress he not unnaturally resented the slight when he 
was not invited to take part in the proceedings. His 
revenge and protest were characteristic of the man. 
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There was a picnic at the Lido, and when “ Lord 
Aberdare and some of the foremost people were 
coming,” Burton and Captain Lovett Cameron 
stripped off shoes and stockings and betook them- 
selves to making mud-pies. ‘ They kept calling out 
to me, ‘ Look here, we have made such a beautiful 
pie,’ and ‘ Please tell Dick not to touch my spade.’ "’ 
We might say much of his multifarious literary work, 
especially of that edition of the ‘ Arabian Nights” 
which naturalty provoked no litile censure. And we 
might linger on the long story of his last days, when, 
in the intervals of intense pain, and in spite of pros- 
trated strength, he persevered, so far as possible, in 
his familiar habits, retaining in full measure his mental 
energy. Inthe end the constitution of iron rather 


Irom “*The Work of Washington Irving.” —Copyright, 1893, 
by Harper & Brothers. 


Washington Irving. 
(From a photograph in the possession of Dr. John C. Peters.) 


snapped than succumbed, and the sudden death is 
believed to have been caused by a clot of blood 
pressing on the heart pulses. Saturday Review. 


IRVING. 
With four portraits. 
60 pp. 32mo, 40 


THE WORK OF WASHINGTON 
By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Harper’s Black and White series, 
cents; by mail, 46 cents, 
Mr. Warner, in this pleasant monograph on Wash- 
ington Irving, remarks that this year occurs the one 
hundred and tenth anniversary of his birthday, and 
he speculates on the question why New York City 
has no statue of Irving. He consoles himself in 
reflecting that it is certainly better ‘that multitudes 
should ask in New York why a man has not a statue 
than that multitudes should ask why he has one.” 
Irving's life comprised a period beginning with Wash- 
ington and ending with Lincoln, and that was the 
period ‘“‘ which saw the birth of an American litera- 
tu-e, and the first fruits of its s>!endid promise.” 
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Mr. Warner's description of New York in 1783, the 
year of Irving's birth, is in his happiest manner. It 
was a City of 24,000 souls. In 1793 Jenkins cata- 
logued society, and the limit was 300 persons, and 
Mr. Warner remarks that “ It is a curious note in the 
slow progress of natural selection in a changing and 
rapidly increasing city, that it took almost a century 
to raise the limit to 400.’’ Primeval were those times 
when there were jealousies between New York and 
Philadelphia relative to the price of board. 

The city Irving was to know in his boyhood was a 
shabby little place, and the society did not care much 
for literature. Mr. Warner <loes not intimate that 
heredity had much to do with Irving’s literary bent. 
William Irving, his father, was by no means given to 
the reading of books, nor is it probable that Irving’s 
mother, ‘‘the granddaughter of an English curate,” 
was at all literary. The author gives the leading in- 
cidents in Irving’s life, and is fully appreciative of 
his merits. Withso many lives of Columbus in the 
field, it is pleasant to have such an authority as Harisse 
declare that Irving's ‘‘ Life of Columbus remains the 
best that has been written.” N. Y. Times. 


A CRITIC’S VOLUME. 
QuESTIONS AT IssuE. By Edmund Gosse. 
12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

In an essay upon ‘‘ The Tyranny of the Novel,”’ in- 
cluded in his volume of essays, Mr. Edmund Gosse 
exhorts the story-tellers to take up the whip of a 
leading hunt, the foreman of a colliery, the master of 
a fishing smack, and a speculator on the Stock Ex- 
change as centra! figures in their tales. He is after 
freshness, and he wants these characters, and plenty 
more like them, treated with enlightenment and with 
a complete understanding on the part of the roman- 
cers of the habits of thought and the habits of action 
entailed by the occupation of each. What a call is 
this upon the poor novelist! Why, if he could get 
into the habits of thought and action of a single one 
of these—the Stock Exchange speculator, say—he 
could operate as the Stock Exchange speculator does, 
and in twenty-four hours, very likely (we have no 
wish to be startling in the statement of time) could 
place himself beyond the need of novel writing for- 
ever. But if the novelist despairs of being able to 
pluck out the heart of the business mystery of the 
broker, the collier, the fox-hunter, and the man who 

catches codfish, he may still cherish a reasonable 
ambition. There is such a thing as pure delight. 
Like beauty, it is its own excuse for being, and it 
never grows old. Moreover, the story-teller who can 
command it may well think that Providence is good 
to him, for his books will sell. But this is not to 
intimate that Mr. Gosse is not a wise and interesting 
essayist. ‘‘ Has America Produced a Poet ?’’ “‘ The 
Influence of Democracy on Literature,” ‘‘ What Is a 
Great Poet ?”’ ‘‘ Tennyson—and After.” ‘‘ Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson as a Poet,” ‘“‘ Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
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Short Stories '"—these are some of Mr. Gosse’s titles 
here, and the promise of interest in them is well 
borne out. What Mr. Gosse says of the poetry of 
Sidney Lanier may not be liked in Johns Hopkins 
University, for he says that it is cloudy, vapid, and 
grotesquely violent ; but strictures that are not relished 
by some may be quite agreeable to others, and Mr. 
Gosse’s very explicit comments upon Lanier will be 
grateful and consoling, we dare say, to a good many 
who have reproached themselves for their inability to 
appreciate and perhaps to understand the poet who 
heard ‘‘ faint bridal sighs of brown and green.” 

N. Y. Sun. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 


BARONESS BuRDETT-CoutTts. A sketch of her public 
life, prepared for the Lady Managers of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, by command of Her Royal 
Highness, Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. 
With portrait. 204 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 67 cents. 

This is in no sense a biography, as it merely points 

out several of the philanthropic enterprises of the 

richest woman in England at the time when she 
inherited her grandfather's immense fortune and 
became head of a financial house, second only in 
importance to the Bank of England. The work done 
by the Baroness for the Church of England, for 
education, for poor children, for the protection otf 
animals, for honest business, etc., is told in detail. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


& + 


A sketch of the life of Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, which will be valuable to everyone who is 
interested in philanthropy. It was prepared for the 
Board of Lady Managers of the Columbian Expo- 
sition, under the supervision of Princess Mary Ade- 
laide, Duchess of Teck, who assisted the Baroness in 
carrying out several of her projects and is familiar 
with her many charities. The correspondence be- 
tween Mrs. Palmer and the Duchess of Teck is 
prefixed to the well-printed little volume; and the 
biography itself is clear and concise, telling a 
remarkable story of patience, generosity and de- 
votion. Critic. 


BOSTON REALISM. 


THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. A novel. By 
Edward Fuller. 417 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


Mr. Edward Fuller’s novel is the story of an ill- 
tempered and unbalanced young Boston Socialist, 
whose father was a Hungarian barber. It has a 
good many clever features, and some which are not 
so fortunate. The embarrassment of the young 
Socialist at the Boston five o’clock teas, after he has 
become a small social lion, is very successfully set 
forth. At the first tea particularly the characters 
and the conversational incidents are so handled as to 
present an admirable picture. The same is to be 
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said of Mr. Fuller's opening treatment of Arragon 
Street and its people, Arragon Street being the 
squalid thoroughfare in which our Socialist has his 
cheap and dingy lodgings, and the scene of the 
origin of his long and depressing love experiences 
with Maud Dolan, his landlord’s handsome and 
gloomy daughter. The trouble with the story is, we 
think, the very slow rate of its general movement. 
The petulant outbreaks of the young Socialist, the 
teas and the conversations, the melancholy jealousies 
of Maud Dolan, the alcoholic roarings of Mr. Dolan, 
have, it seems to us, a too persistent habit. The 
illustration is too much for the incident, and the 
reader comes to be aware of the weariness of one who 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
A. C. McClurg and Company. 


does not get on. Wethink, too, that the Ollendorfian 
habit of the barber, the young Socialist’s father, ought 
to have been curtailed or omitted altogether. The 
chapters in which he occurs have few recommenda- 
tions other than those which appertain to an easy 
manual of French and German conversation, and 
they are not at all worthy of the nice and discriminat- 
ing skill which is repeatedly displayed by Mr. Fuller 
in the course of this story. The truth seems to be 
that the patience of Mr. Fuller did not stand by him, 
and that if it had stood by him we should have had 
here an unusually good piece of work. We should 
add, perhaps, that the title does not describe the story 
quite justly. It suggests a larger and profounder 
inquiry into the social conditions than is actually 
afforded. N. Y. Sun. 

='‘‘ The Heir of the McHulishes,” a new novelette 
by Bret Harte, begins in the September Cen/ury. 
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CAMP LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. exciting adventures and hairbreadth escapes find 
Camp FIRES OF A NATURALIST. The Story of Four- _ little favor with the general public, and that this book, 
teen Expediions after North American Mammals, from dealing solely with facts taken from the note-books 

the Field Notes of Lewis Lindsay Dyche. By Clarence os . . . 
E. Edwords. _Il'ustrated. 304 pp. 12m0, $1.10; by and diaries of Prof. Dyche, gives the life in the 
mail, $1.22. “ woods as it really is. ‘I offer,"" he says, “simply a 
Mr. Edwords says that hunting stories without description of the life of a naturalist hunter and of 
the pleasures of camp life, 
with a naturalist’s expla- 
nations of the habits of 
animals.”” He doesn’t 
make it quite clear as to 
how much of the text he 
is himself accountable 
for, but the narrative is 
simple and manly and 
full of the freedom of 

forests. 


Prof. Dyche, or rather 
Prof. Dyche’s representa- 
tives, (we wish we under- 
stood this little riddle of 
personalities,) leads us 
into New-Mexico, over 
the Rocky Mountains, up 
to the Lake of the Woods, 
and round about Colo- 
rado in search of bears, 
deer, goats and turkeys, 
It becomes very exciting 
to have a World’s Fair 
king, a magnificent elk, 
come within range of the 
naturalist’s Winchester, 
and the relief experi- 
enced when Dyche 
secures his specimen 
after his long and patient 
search is a proof of the 
sympathy that his digni- 
fied and scientific spirit 
impels. Prof. Dyche, we 
are told this time most 
certainly by his biog- 
rapher, has risen to his 
position as Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology 
in the Kansas State Uni- 
versity, from the estate 
of a child of the woods, 
nursed by an_ Indian 
squaw, hunting and trap- 
ping along the banks of 
the Waukarusha, at the 
age of nine years. He 
entered the State Normal 
School of Kansas when 
he was sixteen, having 
then saved $600. But in 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. Theodore Roosevelt. From “‘ Hunting Trips ot a Ranchman.’ a sense he made his 
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education out of doors in nature’s high and perma- 
nent school. 

This record of his work ought to awaken the interest 
of the generation growing up, if only by the contrast 
of his active experience of the resources of nature 
and of savage life with the background of culture 
and the environment of educational advantages that 
are being rapidly formed for the students of the 
United States. Prof. Dyche seems, from this account 
of him, to have thought no personal hardship or 
exertion wasted in his attempt to collect facts, that 
the naturalist of the future may be provided with 
complete and verified ideas-as to species that will 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Americanism shows itself in the very 
beginning in the two quotations from essentially 
American poets, Whitman and Joaquin Miller, which 
he has selected as mottoes, and in his preface he ex- 
presses the opinion that the possession of no other 
qualities by a nation can atone for the lack of that 
vigorous manliness which the chase cultivates. In 
his first chapter he tells briefly, and with characteris- 
tic simplicity and accuracy, the story of the Western 
American border, its pioneers and its settlers, from 
Boone to Carson, and its big game. The remainder 
of the book tells the story of the life of a hunter of 
big game in the far West at the present day, without 
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G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


Blacktail Bucks. 


’ 


From ‘“ The Wilderness Hunter.’ 


(From photograph by A. S. Bennett.) 


soon be extinct. This is good work—work that we 
need, and that posterity will recognize with gratitude. 
The illustrations of the book are interesting and the 
type is clear. N. Y. Times, 


OUR COUNTRY’S GAME. 


THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. An Account of the Big 
Game of the United States, and Its Chase with Horse, 
Hound and Rifle. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 
472 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 


Mr. Roosevelt has written before of his experiences 
as a ranchman and hunter on the northern cattle 
plains, and ‘‘ The Wilderness Hunter”’ is a compan- 
ion volume to ‘‘ The Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” 


romance and with admirable clearness. The cowboy 
figures in this narrative as a rational, understandable 
human being. The chase of the elk, the cougar, the 
white goat, and the wapiti is described with no lack 
of picturesque detail, and a simplicity and vigor of 
style that stirs the blood of the reader. There is not 
a trace of affectation or vainglory in Mr. Roosevelt's 
account of his hunting adventures. He is a good 
shot, and is proud of it, but he does not boast of his 
skill. He loves the excitement of the chase, and the 
out-of-door life among the mountains and on the 
broad plains, and he seeks to inspire others with a 
love of those things. For one who intends to go-a- 
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hunting in the West this book is invaluable. One 
may rely upon its information. 

But it has better qualities. It is good reading for 
anybody, and people who never hunt and never will, 
are sure to derive pleasure from its account of that 
part of the United States, relatively small, which is 
still a wilderness. N.Y. Times. 


OUR PACIFIC COAST, 


A TRUTHFUL WOMAN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. By 
Kate Sanborn, author of “An Abandoned Farm.” 
192 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


The author went to Southern California in search of 
health. Laryngitis, bronchitis, and tonsilitis, she tells 


us, had claimed her for 
their own, while the grip 
had clutched her thrice. 
After a severe course of 
spraying of throat, thump- 
ing of lungs, and dosing 
for cough and weak 
nerves, the trip to South- 
ern California was decided 
on. Miss Sanborn returned home finally with her 
throat almost as good as new. Having arrived on 
the Pacific coast with gargle and notebook in hand, 
she was afterward able to give up the former, and 
now offers to the public the revised contents of the 
latter for the benefit of those who wish to see as 
in a verbal mirror that much-talked-of earthly para- 
d se. 

As her title implies, Miss Sanborn ‘has aimed to 
give us the facts, resolved ‘‘neither to soar into 
romance nor drop into poetry.” She will idealize 
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Poison Ivy. 
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nothing and refrains from quoting too many prodi- 
gious stories. Thus she gives us the bad as well as 
the good, and while it is quite true that neither malaria 
nor cyclones, that neither thunder-storms, mad dogs, 
nor sunstrokes exist, the opposite page of the ledger 
must bear a record compounded of rheumatism and 
earthquakes, chilling fogs and rattlesnakes, sand- 
storms, scorpions, and tarantulas. The reader, there- 
fore, is asked to strike a balance in favor of the 
country according to his rating of the various com- 
modities named. 

Miss Sanborn tells us that, on arrival, she at first 
“‘ felt like leaping a five-barred fence,’’ but the next 
‘ like lying down any where and sleeping indefinitely.” 
The land is not a tropical one, but a semi-tropical. 
A visitor needs the same clothing for almost every 
month of the year that he needs during the winter in 
New York. She insists on the necessity for fur capes, 
heavy wraps, and woolen dresses, and warns readers 
against dangers from unexpected cold. The places 
she liked best were Pasadena and Santa Barbara. 
The former was ‘‘as near Eden as can be found by 
mortal man,’’ which for Kate Sanborn is saying a 
great deal. No other place in the world combines so 
much within the same limits. ‘‘ You can snowball 
your companions on Christmas morning on the 
mountain top,”’ she says, ‘‘ pelt your lady friends with 
rose leaves in the foothills three hours later, and in 
another sixty minutes dip in the surf, no cooler than 
Newport in July.”’ She quotes the remark of a work- 
man who said that at Pasadena one can freeze 
through and thaw out all in one day. 

At Santa Barbara she especially admired the 
drives, of which there are twenty-eight, and all are 
beautiful. But the roses are the chief glory of the 
place. One morning in April she received from a 
friend twenty-five large bunches of the choicest kinds. 
Showers of roses are the commonest of sights. Bees 
thrive mightily in such a country, and for them the 
year offers no rest. They are busy all day long and 
every day. Some ingenious fellow, whose wit none 
can appreciate better than Miss Sanborn, since it is 
so like her own, has remarked that the bee at Santa 
Barbara ought to be crossed with the firefly, so that it 
could work all night long by the light of its own lan- 
tern. Miss Sanborn is quite disposed to believe in 
the medicinal valueof olive oil. Nations which 
make use of it regularly are free from dyspepsia, and 
‘‘ A free use in the United States would round out 
Brother Jonathan’s angular spareness of form and 
make him less nervous,” N. Y. Times. 


=A new story by Rudyard Kipling, to be first pub- 
lished in the Churchman, is entitled ‘‘The White 
Seal,” and is said to deal with life in the Prybilof 
Islands. 

=Mrs. Bloomfield Moore has a new book entitled 
“Keeley and his Discoveries ; AZrial Navigation,” to- 
be brought out in the fall. 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


A House HuNTER IN Europe. By William Henry 
Bishop, author of “Old Mexico and Her Lost 
Provinces,” “ Detmold,’”’ ‘‘the House of a Merchant 
Prince.” With frontispiece. 370 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Nothing could have been more delightful, so it seems 
to the reviewer, than the desultory way in which the 
author of this volume set about finding a local habi- 
tation in Europe, without very definite ideas as to the 
place or requirements, yet with certain general prin- 
ciples for the foundation of ahome. He premises 
that he and his “ better half” were neither in search 
of good schools, musical advantages, improving 
society nor a climate to restore shattered health. 
What they did want was “to gratify to the full that 
taste for the antiquity and romantic tradition which is 
so very American ’’ and to make a personal test of the 
cheapness of foreign living. ‘‘ Other people simply 
travelled; we meant to keep house in romantic 
places, and see the life through and through.’’ It is 
this happy blending of the ideal and the practical 
which makes:the charm of the narrative. From the 
first we are en rapport with the writer, and see things 
as he saw them, and are fascinated by his simple yet 
felicitous pictures of foreign life. There is no attempt 
at elaborate or merely elegant description ; itis rather 
as if a friend were detailing his experience and enter- 
taining us with his views of places and of people. 
Two years had been mentioned by the Bishops 
when they left home as the probable limit of 
their stay, but it extended to nearly five, and em- 
braced a primary residence in a balconied apartment 
in France, a year ina Mediterranean villa, six months 
in the Palazzina Giusti at Verona, and a final settling 
down at Nice, at which place the reader regretfully 
leaves them. Interspersed with these periods of 
housekeeping however, are numerous visits to other 
places in search of the most satisfactory location. 
The general conclusion arrived at by their various 
experiments, is that rent is vastly cheaper in Europe 
than in the United States; that provisions and ser- 
vants’ wages are no dearer on the whole, probably 
less; and that a brighter, freer life in an agreeable 
climate, amid improving, picturesque surroundings 
more than compensates for the lack of certain modern 
which are thought to be necessary conveniences 
in American homes. * * * One would like to 
quote freely from the delightful chronicle, did space 
allow, but failing that, all interested in European 
travel are strongly urged to read the book, which 
will have a charm for those who never expect to set 
up their “ lares and penates ”’ on foreign shores, as well 
as for the comparatively few who may wish to follow 
the author’s example. Diagrams showing the 
arrangement of rooms, careful estimates of cost, and 
full index, at the close, of subjects, places and people 
mentioned, give the book a distinctly practical value, 
apart from its delightfully attractive reading. 
Boston Transcript. 
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NOTES. 


=The English poet and socialist, Mr. William 
Morris, is printing at his Kelmscott Press a new edi- 
tion of Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s Poems, 


=‘'The Soul of the Bishop,” by John Strange 
Winter (Mrs. Stannard), is announced for October. 
The story deals with religious subjects. 


=The Publishers’ 
Circular says: ‘Mr. 
Frankfort Moore's 
novel, ‘I Forbid the 
Banns,’ is being trans- 
lated into German by 
Miss Adéle Berger, 
and Baron Tauchnitz 
has already added it 
to his ‘Continental 
Library.’ ”’ 


=Giovanni Ver- 
ga’s ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana " — the 
story on which both 
the opera and play Locust, Melilot, Lupine, Oxalis—asleep. 
of that name were 
founded—has been translated into English by Alma 
Strattell, and will soon be brought out as a volume 
of the Pseudonym Library. Publishers’ Weekly. 


ids 
From ‘* Recreations in Botany.” 


Copyright. 1893. by Harper & Brothers, 


=The long novel which the author of ‘ The Story 
of an African Farm”’ is now engaged upon is said to 
have been named ‘“ From Man to Man.”’ It is men- 
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tioned as a study in the comparative ethics of men's 
treatment of men, and their treatment of women. 
Philadelphia Record. 


=Mr. Frederick A. Ober's “In the Wake of 
Columbus” has proved such a successful venture in the 
publishing line of fine library books that the pub- 
lishers are bringing out an elegant edition, numbered 
and limited to two hundred and fifty copies, signed by 
the author. 

=The volumes on “Egypt,” ‘“ Persia,” and 
‘‘Turkey,”’ in the series of the Story of the Nations, 
have been translated into the Marathi and Gujarati 
languages. The translation of the whole series has 
been undertaken by thetutor to H. R. H. the Prince 
Gaikwar of Baroda, British India, at the nationai 


From “A House-hunter in Europe” 


From our Window at Nice. 


The companion series of Heroes of the 
Critic. 


expense. 
Nations may be similarly translated. 


=‘ Laura Dearborn,’ author of ‘‘At the Threshold,” 
recently published, is Miss Nina Picton, a young lady 
living in New York City. Miss Picton is a member 
of an old Creole family of New Orleans, and came to 
New York about two years ago. She has already 
written a second novel, quite different in character 
from her first, and is now completing an opera, for 

which she is providing both words and music. 
Literary World. 


=Edwin Lasseter Bynner, the novelist, died in 
Boston, Saturday, August 5th. He was a lawyer, 
holding the degree of LL. B. from Harvard, but had 
not practiced much at the bar, contenting himself 
with his income from his writing, and from his posi- 
tion as Librarian of the Boston Bar Association. He 
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wrote several historical novels, the best known ot 
which are ‘‘Agnes Surriage,’’ ‘‘The Begum’'s 
Daughter’’ and “‘ Zachary Phips.”’ 


=Mrs. Marion Todd, whose latest l'terary work, 
‘‘ The Railways of Europe and America,’ has been 
recently published, is a New England woman by 
birth, but has passed most of her life in the West. In 
1881 she was admitted to the bar in San Francisco, 
and built up a practice there. She has several times 
been a delegate to Anti-Monopoly and Greenback 
National Conventions, and in i882 was the Greenback 
candidate for Attorney-General of California. 
Public Opinion. 
=The mother of Rudyard Kipling is described as 
one of the cleverest and wittiest women of Northern 
India. She 
said, apropos 
of an ex- 
tremely gar- 
rulous and 
persistent- 
ly talkative 
official : ‘He 
is an essen- 
tially clever 
man, but 
ought never 
to be allowed 
to talk; he 
should be 
used as a dic- 
tionary, and 
consulted 
when re- 
quired.” Of 
her husband, 
who is a cap- 
ital talker 
and the pos- 
sessor of a 
vast fund of 
miscellaneous information, she once said: ‘‘ Yes, John 
has a great fund of information of all sorts. I often 
tell him his mind is a regular rag bag.”’ Critic. 


Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers, 


=The Pull Mall Gazette prints the following inter- 
esting piece of news, with comments on the same: 


‘“‘ A letter from Copenhagen in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
says that Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson is now residing with his wife 
in their Jiitland house. During their absence their eldest 
daughter, the wife of Siguard Ibsen, Henrik Ibsen's son, has 
given birth to a boy, who is c»nsequently the male descend- 
ent of the two greatest literary families of modern Norway. 
Bjérnson has, indeed, another grandchild, the daughter of 
his son, Erling Bjérnson. It is certainly a new chapter in 
the ‘ Curiosities of Literature ’ that the two most famous con- 
temporary men of letters in a nation, and two of the greatest 
authors of a century, should be the common grandfathers of 
the same child. There is no small joy over the event, in 
both these remarkable Norwegian families.”’ 


=A Teutonic Shakespeare has been discovered by 
Miss Braddon, who gives a critical analysis of the 
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man's powers in the ational Review. Miss Braddon 
waxes Sarcastic in speaking of the English critics who 
so steadily direct their gaze northward ‘“‘as to over- 
look that large tract of country to the east, which has 
furnished the English stage with not a few successes, 
chiefly of the farcical order.” Hermann Sudermann 
is the name of the genius, and thus is he described: 


His meaning is as crystal clear as Pinero’s, his style as nat- 
ural, but the scope and construction of his plays are after the 
Gallic manner, with an added poignancy, a bitter flavor, that 
has more of stern reality than is to be found in the comedies 
of Augier, Sardou or Dumas. Human suffering is the motive 
of all his novels. Only in one story, “‘ Frau Sorge,’’ does he 
allow any mitigation to sorrow, and in that he steeps his hero 
in misery from infancy to manhood. In his play, *‘ Sodom’s 
Ende,” the minor characters are left to wallow in the mire 
of their own infamy, while the hero turns his back upon 
home and kindred, stung by the utter failure of his endeavor 
to save his sister's honor or to arouse one worthy feeling in 
the minds of his parents. Boston Transcript. 

=The London Publishers’ Circular announces for 
the Christmas season Jules Verne’s new story, ‘‘ The 


Castle of the Carpathians,” fully illustrated. 


=‘ Marion Darche,"”’ by Marion Crawford, is an- 
nounced as “a new novel, written on the same basis 
of plot and character as his play of that name, soon 
to be put upon the stage by Mr. Augustin Daly.” 


=“ My Dark Companions and their Strange 
Stories,” by Mr. Henry M. Stanley, with numerous 
illustrations by Walter W. Buckley, will be published 
this fall. Some of the stories have already appeared 
inthe Fortnightly Review and Boys, while others 
will appear for the first time. 

=Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. announce a 
Dictionary of Quotations from Ancient and Modern 
English and French sources, including phrases, mot- 
toes, maxims, proverbs, definitions, aphorisms, and 
sayings of wise men, in their bearing on life, litera- 
ture, speculation, science, art, religion, and morals, 
especially in the modern aspects of them. The work 
is compiled by the editor of Nuttall’s Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

=Count Tolstoi has completed another novel, 
which he has called “The Kingdom of God Within 
Us.” Mr. Steveni, the Chronicle’s St. Petersburg 
correspondent, and author of ‘ Through Famine- 
Stricken Russia,’’ has read the work in manuscript, 
and says that it is a passionate defence of his favorite 
doctrine: ‘‘ Résist not evil.’ Just as Mr. Stead is a 
believer in ghosts, so is Tolstoi a fatalist in religion. 
In fact it would not be surprising to learn that Mr. 
Stead’s faith in spirits and psychological manifestations 
is not in part due to the visit paid by him two or 
three years ago to the great Russian novelist. Part 
of Tolstoi's book consists of a harrowing description 
of the public whipping of a band of peasants whose 
only fault was that they had dared to resist a flagrant 
invasion of their rights by a young but influential 
landed proprietor. The book carries realism further 
than even M. Zola has dared to go, and may be 
expected to causea sensation. Publishers’ Circular. 
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=Laurence Hutton, in his appreciative note in the 
August Harfer's on Edward Fuller's ‘‘ The Com- 
plaining Millions of Men,” speaks of it as Mr. 
Fuller's first book. This is a mistake. Mr, Fuller 
has published at least three successful novels, and his 
first was written when he was yet a student at Har- 
vard. This bore the title of ‘‘ Forever and a Day,” 
and was brought out by the Lippincotts ten or a dozen 
years ago. Four years later “Fellow Travelers” 
appeared in London, from the press of Sampson, Low 
& Co., and was well received by the English re- 
viewers. Like his ‘‘ Complaining Millions of Men,” 
it was written while he was engaged in regular news- 
paper work—in editorial writing, book reviewing, and 
dramatic criticism. He is one of the most versatile 
of the younger men on the press to-day, and all of 
his work is of the higher grade. Although now a 
member of the editorial staff of the Providence 
Journal, he still belongs to Boston. Here this latest 
novel was written, and the scene of it was laid in 
thistown. Mr. Fuller hasalso published some admir- 
able short stories. Boston Commonwealth. 


=Sarah Grand it appears, is not the real name of 
the author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,’’ but one that is 
said to have appeared to her in a dream upon the title- 
page of the book, and being impressed by the appari- 
tion she at once adopted it, so by that name we must 
call her. Sarah Grand, while she hides her identity, 
allows her portrait to be published, so that it will be 
easy enough for any one who knows her to put his 
finger upon her real name. 

It is said that she is of English parentage and was 
born in Ireland, where her early childhood was 
passed, During her girlhood she lived among her 
mother’s people in the north of England, where she 
was educated in an unconventional manner, and was 
better-known, probably, for her mischievous pranks 
than for any literary leanings. She tells how she 
used to pray to be allowed to “‘ write well” as a child, 
meaning to write a good hand, caligraphy being a 
great difficulty to her. Her father died early, but the 
influence of her mother, who was a highly educated 
woman, excited in Sarah Grand a love of literature. 
She herself says half jestingly that she was brought 
up chiefly on Punch and the Saturday Review. 

Married straight from the schoolroom, she went 
abroad and lived for some time in the East, China and 
Japan, and she travelled in Japan before that country 
became the happy hunting-ground of tourists, devot- 
ing herself to intellectual pursuits and the develop- 
ment of her natural capacity to record impressions. 

Critic. 

=The Lounger in the Crztic writes: ‘‘ There is not 

a great deal of money to be made in literature, and 
the man or woman that goes into that profession 
simply with an eye to money-getting would better get 
out of it. The profession of literature is a good deal 
like virtue—it is its own reward, and there are those 
who are quite satisfied that such should be the case. 
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People that like to write, like to so well that they 
would rather make a poor living with their pens than 
a handsome living in commercial pursuits, Walter 
Besant’s advice to young men is: ‘ Do not attempt to 
live by literature. Earn a livelihood some other way. 
At all cost—at any cost—be independent of your 
literary work. There is hardly any kind of work 
which does not allow a man time for as much literary 
work and study as is good for him. Look at the men 
who have been journalists, civil servants, medical 
men, lawyers—anything. Be independent.’ To 
emphasize his advice, Mr. Besant says: ‘ There is 
one thing in my own experience—if I may speak of 
myself in connection with this subject—on which I 
look back with great satisfaction. It is that I was 
able to resist the very great temptation to live by 
writing till such time—about eight years ago—when I 
thought myself justified in sodoing. I then, and not 
till then, resigned a post which had for twenty years 
taken the cream of the day, and given me a certain 
independence.’ ”’ 


THE BROOM. 


Give me a broom, one neatly made 

In Niscayuna’s distant shade ; 

Or bearing full its staft upon 

The well-known impress, ‘ Lebanon.”’ 
A handle slender, smooth and light, 
Of bass-wood, or of cedar white; 
Where softest palm from point to heel 
May ne’er a grain of roughness feel,— 
So firm a fix, the stalks confine ; 

So tightly drawn the hempen line; 
The fan-like spread, divided wove, 

As fingers in a lady’s glove— 

To crown the whole, (and save beside,) 
The loop, the buckskin loop is tied. 


With this in hand, small need to care 
EC 
What in the banks is said or done— 


y or J—n fill the chair— 


The game of Texas lost or won — 

How city belles collect their rings, 

And hie to Saratoga Springs ;— 

To Erie’s or Ontario’s shore, 

To hear Niagara’s thunders roar— 

While undisturb’d my course I keep, 

Cheer’d by the sound of sweep, sweep, sweep. 


See learned Doctors rack their brains, 
To rid mankind of aches and pains, 
When half, and more than half, arise 
From want of prudence,—exercise. 
The body like a garment wears, 

And aches and pains may follow years ; 
But when I see the young, the gay, 
Untimely droop and pine away, 

As if the life of life were o’er, 

Each day less active than before,— 
Their courage fled, their interest cold,— 
With firmer grasp, my broom I hold. 
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Nor is this all; in very deed 

The broom may prove a friend in need; 

On this I lean—on this depend ; 

With such a surety, such a friend, 

There’s not a merchant in the place 

Who would refuse me silk or lace ; 

Or linen fine, or broadcloth dear, 

Or e’en a shaw] of fam’d Cashmere, 

Though prudence whispering, still would say, 

“ Remember, there’s a rainy day.” 

‘“* Hand me the broom” (a matron said,) 

As down the hose and ball were laid; 

“ T think your father soon will come ; 

I long to see him safe at home. 

Pile on the wood, and set the chair,— 

The supper and the board prepare ; 

The gloom of night is gathering fast,— 

The storm is howling o'er the waste.” 

The hearth 1s swept, arrang’d the room, 

And duly hung the Shaker broom, 

While cheerful smiles and greetings wait 

The master entering at his gate. 

Let patriots, poets, twine their brows 

With laurel, or with holly boughs ; 

But let the broom-corn wreath be mine, 

Adorn’d with many a sprig of pine; 

With wild flowers from the forest deep, 

And garlands from the craggy steep, 

Which ne’er have known the gardener’s care, 

But rise, and bloom spontaneous there. 

Maria James in “ Early Prose 
and Verse”: Distaff Series. 

ASKED AND ANSWERED. 

C. B. F. writes in answer to M. R. B. in August Pock 
NEws: 
duty and followed desire”’ plays a prominent part in Mme. 
Leprince de Beaumont’s (1711-1780) fairy tale of “Le 
Prince Chéri.” 
by his fairy godmother. 


A “ring that pricked its owner when he forgot 


The ring was given the Prince as a guard 
The story is found in French in 
Prof. Joynes’ collection of classic “Contes de Feés,’’ issued 
by Heath & Company. 

N. B— 

The publishers, Robert Bonner’s Sons, supply the fol- 
lowing information: Malcolm Henry Bell is the second 
son of Clara Bell, the translator of many novels by Ebers 
and other authors, and younger brother of E. Hamilton 
Bell, the artist. He was born in London, England, March 4, 
1859; was educated at All-Hallow’s 
Honiton, Devon, and University College, London; studied 
art for some years in London and Antwerp, but while 
working as assistant to his uncle, E. J. Poynter, R. A., in 
1884, he abandoned the hope of making a livelihood in 
that difficult profession and accepted an offer to appear at a 
London theatre; has twice visited America, once in 1886, 
with Miss Rosina Vokes, again in 1890, under engagement 
to Richard Mansfield, whose repudiation of the contract kept 
him in New York until the law courts decided an action for 
damages in his favor, during which time he worked for 
Harper's Weekly and Bazar and the Christian Union. 
His first book, “His Fatal Success,’’ was published by 


grammar school, 
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Belford, Clarke & Company, in 1889, and has been fol- 
lowed by “ Roanoke of Roanoke Hall,” “ Was She Wife or 
Widow ?” published by Robert Bonner'’s Sons, and a mono- 
graph on E. Burne Jones; he has written several plays, one of 
which, “ Rogues and Vagabonds,” still forms part of Miss 
Julia Marlowe's repertoire, and various short stories. 


S. B.G.— 

“ Notes of Hospital Life’? was published anonymously, 
and the publishers say: ‘“‘ We do not feel at liberty to give 
the author’s name.”’ 


M. M.—. 

Mrs. L. B, Walford, Ilforé, Essex, England. Henry 
Holt & Company, in this country, have published books 
by Mrs. Walford. 


Mrs. L.— 

Miss Christina Rossetti, born in London, 1830, is a sister 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. She has contributed, under the 
pseudonym of “Ellen Alleyn,” to 7hke Germ, the organ of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, with which her brothers were 
associated. Her first volume, “ Verses by Christina G. 
Rossetti, Dedicated to Her Mother,” was printed privately 
by her grandfather, G. Palidori, in 1847. Then followed 
“Commonplace, and Other Short Stories ;”’ ‘‘Sing-Song, a 
Nursery Rhyme-Book;” “Annus Domini, a Prayer for 
Each Day in the Year;” “Speaking Likenesses;’’ “ Seek 
and Find; “A Pageant, and Other Poems; “Goblin 
Market, and Other Poems;’’ “The Prince’s Progress, and 
Other Poems.” 


M. M. asks: In what poem of Browning can be found 
these lines : 


“Where you heard thunder and I saw flame, 
Some man heard God call his name ?”’ 


L, E. Phelps requests Book News to print Swinburne’s 
sonnet or poem on Tennyson; also the one on Browning. 
Book News would be glad to print them, if anyone will 
supply copies. 


THE DISMAL THRONG.* 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
(Written after reading the last Study in Literary Distemper.) 


*These verses refer to a literary phenomenon that will in time 
become historical, that phenomenon being the sudden growth, in all 
parts of Europe, of a fungus literature bred of Foulness and Decay ; 
and contemporaneously, the intrusion into all parts of human life of a 
Calvinistic yet materialistic Morality. This literature of a sunless 
Decadence has spread widely, by virtue of its own uncleanness, and 
its leading characteristics are gloom, ugliness, prurience, preachiness, 
and wesdy flabbiness of style. That it has not flourished in Great 
Britain, save among a small and discredited Cockney minority, is due 
to the inherent manliness and vigor of the national character, The 
land of Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, Fiélding, Dickens, and Charles 
Reade is protected against literary miasmas by the strength of its 
humor and the sunniness of its temperament.—RosgerT BucHANAN, in 
The Idler 


The Fairy Tale of Life is done, 

The horns of Fairyland cease blowing, 
The Gods have left us one by one, 

And the last Poets, too, are going! 
Ended is all the mirth and song, 

Fled are the merry Music-makers ; 
And what remains? The Dismal Throng 

Of literary Undertakers! 
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Clad in deep black of funeral cut, 
With faces of forlorn expression, 
Their eyes half open, souls close shut, 
They stalk along in pale procession; 
The latest seed of Schopenhauer, 
Born of a Trull of Flaubert’s choosing, 
They cry, while on the ground they glower, 
“ There’s nothing in the world amusing! ”’ 


There’s Zola, grimy as his theme, 

Nosing the sewers with cynic pleasure, 
Sceptic of all that poets dream, 

All hopes that simple mortals treasure ; 
With sense most keen for odors strong, 

He stirs the Drains and scents disaster, 
Grim monarch of the Dismal Throng 

Who bow their heads before “the Master.” 


There’s Miss Matilda! in the south, 

There’s Valdes? in Madrid and Seville, 
There’s mad Verlaine® with gangrened mouth, 
Grinning at Rimbaud and the Devil. 

From every nation of the earth, 
Instead of smiling merry-makers, 
They come, the foes of Love and Mirth, 
The Dismal Throng of Undertakers. 


There’s Tolstoi, towering in his place 

O’er all the rest by head and shoulders ; 
No sunshine on that noble face 

Which Nature meant to charm beholders! 
Mad with his self-made martyr’s shirt, 

Obscene, through hatred of obsceneness, 
He from a pulpit built of Dirt 

Shrieks his Apocalypse of Cleanness ! 


There’s Ibsen‘ puckering up his lips, 
Squirming at Nature and Society, 
Drawing with tingling finger-tips 
The clothes off naked Impropriety! 
So nice, so nasty, and so grim, 
He hugs his gloomy bottled thunder ; 
To summon up one smile from Aim 
Would be a miracle of wonder! 


There’s Maupassant,> who takes his cue 

From Dame Bovary’s bourgeois troubles ; 
There’s Bourget, dyed his own sick “ blue,”’ 

There’s Loti, blowing blue soap bubbles ; 
There’s Mendés® (no Catullus he !) 

There’s Richepin,’ sick with sensual passion. 
The Dismal Throng! So foul, so free, 

Yet somber all, as is the fashion. 


“Turn down the lights! put out the Sun! 

Man is unclean and morals muddy, 
The Fairy Tale of Life is done, 

Disease and Dirt must be our study ! 
Tear open Nature’s genial heart, 

Let neither God nor gods escape us, 
But spare, to give our subjects zest, 

The basest god of all—Priapus !”’ 
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The Dismal Throng! ’Tis thus they preach, 
From Christiania to Cadiz, 
Recruited as they talk and teach 
By dingy lads and draggled ladies ; 
Without a sunbeam or a song, 
With no clear Heaven to hunger after; 
The Dismal Throng! the Dismal Throng! 
The foes of Life and Love and Laughter ! 


By Shakespeare’s Soul! if this goes on, 

From every face of man and woman 
The gift of gladness will be gone, 

And laughter will be thought inhuman ! 
The only beast who smiles is Man! 

That marks him out from meaner creatures! 
Confound the Dismal Throng, who plan 

To take God’s birth-mark from our features! 


Manfreds who walk the hospitals, 

Laras and Giaours grown scientific, 
They wear the clothes and bear the palls 

Of Stormy Ones once thought terrific ; 
They play the same old funeral tune, 

And posture with the same dejection, 
But turn from howling at the moon 

To literary vivisection ! 


And while they loom before our view, 
Dark’ning the air that should be sunny, 
Here's Oscar,® growing dismal too, 
Our Oscar, who was once so funny ! 
Blue china ceases to delight 
The dear curl’d darling of society, 
Changed are his breeches, once so bright, 
For foreign breaches of propriety! 


I like my Oscar, tolerate 

My Archer? of the Dauntless Grammar, 
Nay, e’en my Moore! I estimate 

Not too unkindly, ’spite his clamor ; 
But I prefer my roses still 

To all the garlic in their garden— 
Let Hedda gabble as she will, 

I'll stay with Rosalind, in Arden! 


O for one laugh of Rabelais 

To rout these moralizing croakers ! 
(The cowls were mightier far than they, 

Yet fled before that King of Jokers) 
O for a slash of Fielding’s pen 

To bleed these pimps of Melancholy! 
O fora Boz, born once again 

To play the Dickens with such folly! 


Yet stay! why bid the dead arise ? 

Why call them back from Charon's wherry ? 
Come, Yankee Mark, with twinkling eyes, 

Confuse these ghouls with something merry! 
Come, Kipling, with thy soldiers three, 

Thy barrack-ladies frail and fervent, 
Forsake thy themes of butchery 

And be the merry Muses’ servant! 


1 
2 


3 
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Come, Dickens’ foster-son, Bret Harte ! 
Come, Sims, though gigmen flout thy labors! 
Tom Hardy, blow the clouds apart 
With sound of rustic fifes and tabors ! 
Dick Blackmore, full of homely joy, 
Come from thy garden by the river, 
And pelt with fruit and flowers, old boy, 
These dismal bores who drone forever! 


Come, too, George Meredith, whose eyes, 
Though oft with vapors shadow’d over, 
Can catch the sunlight from the skies 
And flash it down on lass and lover; 
Tell us of Life, and Love’s young dream, 
Show the prismatic soul of Woman, 
Bring back the Light, whose morning beam 
First made the Beast upright and human! 


You caz be merry, George, I vow! 

Wit through your cloudiest prosing twinkles! 
Brood as you may, upon your brow 

The cynic, Art, has left no wrinkles! 
For you’re a poet to the core, 

No ghouls can from the Muses win you ; 
So throw your cap i’ the air once more, 

And show the joy of earth that’s in you! 


By Heaven! we want you one and all, 
For Hypochondria is reigning— 
The Mater Dolorosa’s squall 
Makes Nature hideous with complaining! 
Ah! who will paint the Face that smiled 
When Art was virginal and vernal— 
The pure Madonna with her Child, 
Pure as the light, and as eternal ! 


Pest on these dreary, dolent airs! 
Confound these funeral pomps and poses ! 
Is Life Dyspepsia’s and Despair’s, 
And Love’s complexion all ch/orosts ? 
A lie! There’s Health, and Mirth, and Song, 
The World still laughs, and goes a-Maying— 
The dismal, droning, doleful Throng 
Are only smuts in sunshine playing! 


Play up, ye horns of Fairyland! 
Shine out, O sun, and planets seven! 
Beyond these clouds a beckoning Hand 
Gleams from the lattices of Heaven! 
The World’s alive—still quick, not dead, 
It needs no Undertaker’s warning ; 
So put the Dismal Throng to bed, 
And wake once more to Light and Morning! 


Mathilde Serao, an Italian novelist. 
A Spanish novelist, 
Verlaine and Rimbaud, two poets of the Parisian Decadence. 


* A Norwegian playwright. 
5 Guy de Maupassant, Paul Bourget, and Pierre Loti, novelists ot 


the Decadence. 


® Catulle Mencés, a Parisian poet and novelist. 
7 Jean Richepin, ditto. 
® Mr, Oscar Wilde. 


® Mr, William Archer, a newspaper critic. 


10 Mr, George Moore, an author and newspaper critic, 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
This list is made accurate and complete as information only. 
It is not intended as an advertisement, although publishers 
may have a line with name and address added to each notice 
upon payment of the special Book News rates for such 
insertion. 


HISTORY. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINA. Being an account for 
the general reader of an ancient empire and people. 
By Demetrius Charles Boulger, author of the “ History 
of China,” “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” etc. 
With map. 436 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, 
$3.22. 

Mr. Boulger, author of the “History of China” and 
“England and Russia in Central Asia,” has now prepared 
for the general reader an account of an ancient empire 
and people. The short history is in no respect an abridge- 
ment of the original work; it has been entirely rewritten 
and rearranged, with the view of giving prominence to the 
modern history of the Chinese Empire. No prudent histo- 
rian will give a precise date to the time when Chinese history 
may be said to begin, for the people speak the language and 
observe the same social and political customs which they did 
thousands of years ago. They are living representatives of 
a people and government which were contemporary with 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians and the Jews. The foreign 
wars, Taeping Rebellion and Regency are considered ai 
length. A brilliant sketch of Chinese Gordon sums up the 
history of the Taeping War. A Chronological Table is added 
and an Appendix containing the text of treaties and conven- 
tions with Great Britain and Russia. The Short History 
gives a map, marking treaty ports, railways and lines of sub- 
marine telegraph cables. Mr. Boulger. adds to his strictly 
historical narrative the description of “ How China is Gov- 
erned,’”’ which he wrote for the London 7imes, in 1889. 
This is extremely interesting and will prove a revelation to 
those who have received superficial ideas of Chinese admin- 
istrative weakness. The “Short History” is entitled to 
respect as a plain, unvarnished narrative, full of wise saws 
and modern instances. Philadelphia Ledger. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


AURANGZiB. By Sir W. Hunter. Rulers of India 
series. 212 pp. I2mo, 54 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


A well-knit and capable sketch of one of the most remark- 
able, perhaps the most interesting, of the Mogul emperors. 
Not even the great Akbar enjoyed more fame beyond the 
borders of India than the stern Puritan, as Mr. Lane-Poole 
calls him, whose life and character are so strongly contrasted 
with those of his immediate predecessors. Thanks to 
Bernier, chiefly, the career of Aurangzib stirred a lively 
interest in Western Europe, and inspired the greatest English 
poet of his time with one of his most successful tragedies. 
Yet his long reign, despite the enlargement of his empire in 
the south, was something of a splendid failure, even in the 
opinion of contemporary historians of his own religious faith. 
His conquest of the Dekkan, imposing though it appears, as 
the crowning result of a prolonged and pertinacious military 
enterprise, proved not merely fruitless, but the source of 
anarchy and dissolution. The Marathas were but “ scotched”’ 
by the subjugation of Golconda and Bijapur, and up to the 
death of Aurangzib continued to ravage the Dekkan under 
the headship of their queen-regent, Tara Bai, who deserves 
a place, as Mr. Lane Poole observes, “among the great 
women of history.” If the heroic element in Aurangzib’s 
character is most conspicuous at any one period of his 
picturesque career, it was in the darkening years of its close, 
when he faced disappointments and misfortunes with inflexi- 
ble resolution and courage. Saturday Review. 
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EDWARD THE First. By Professor T. F. Tout. 
Twelve English Statesmen. 238 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; flexible, 45 cents; by mail, 
53 cents. 

The successive volumes of the series of “‘ Twelve English 
Statesmen ’’ have been published as they were ready, with- 
out regard to chronological order, Pitt having long preceded 
Edward I, tut when the series shall be completed it will 
form a gallery of historical portraits of unusual value. The 
modern tendency to subordinate the individual to his milieu 
cannot rob a dominant figure like that of Edward of its 
romantic personal interest. Professor Tout has written a 
biography rather than a history of the period, but it is a 
biography in which the historical conditions are well under- 
stood and expressed, so that without robbing this really great 
King of any of his strong individuality, it shows him in 
proper perspective and with a great deal of personal vitality. 

Philadelphia Times. 


BARONESS BuRDETT-CoutTts. A sketch of her public 
life, prepared for the Lady Managers of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, by command of Her Royal 
Highness, Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. 
With portrait. 204 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 67 cents. 

See review. 


‘BUFFALO BILL.”’ From Prairie to Palace. An 
authentic history of the Wild West. With sketches, 
stories of adventure, and anecdotes of “ Buffalo Bill,” 
the Hero of the Plains. Compiled by John M. Burke 
(“ Arizona John’’), With the authority of General W. 
F. Cody (“ Buffalo Bill’). 275 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

“ Buffalo Bill’’ was born in the backwoods of Scott Coun- 
ty, Iowa. His father was seized with the gold fever, and 
when quite young little Willie Cody began his life on the 
plains. His biography is a history of life and dangers 
among Indians and wild settlers. Though fearlessly brave 
“ Buffalo Bill’? was not a lawless rowdy, and has been ad- 
mitted into and admired by some of the best society of 
Europe. Publishers’ Weekly. 


SEVENTY YEARS ON THE FRONTIER. Alexander 
Majors’ Memoirs of a Lifetime on the Border. With a 
preface by “ Buffalo Bill’? (General W. F. Cody). 
Edited by Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. Illustrated. 
325 pp- 12mo, $1.00; Rialto series, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid, 

Alexander Majors originated and carried to success a line 
of freighter wagons, a mail route from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and a Pony Express, and his book describing all the 
dangers and obstacles he overcame is a history of the West 
when the lives of its settlers were risked every hour. “ Buf- 
falo Bill’? vouches for the authenticity of this record of 
seventy years amid the Rocky Mountains. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THe LIFE OF SIR RICHARD F. Burton. By his wife, 
Isabel Burton. With numerous portraits, illustrations 
and maps, and two colored plates. In two volumes. 
8vo, $9.00; by mail, $9.38. 

See review. 


THE Memoirs OF DEAN HOLE. With frontispiece 
portrait. New edition. 331 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.85. 

THE TRUE STORY OF KASPAR HAUSER. From Official 
Documents. By the Duchess of Cleveland. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20, 

For more than sixty years the facts—and still more the 
fictions—concerning the mysterious ‘“‘ Nuremberg Foundling”’ 
have called forth a great many publications. The Duchess 
of Cleveland is the daughter of Lord Stanhope, who under- 
took the guardianship and education of Kaspar, and has 
been accused of beinz the agent in the violent death of the 
unfortunate lad. All the essentials of the brief history of 
the strange boy are given by the Duchess, and she derives 
them almost entirely from the account (based upon official 
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documents) published by Dr. Julius Meyer in 1870. She 
gives also extracts from the proceedings of a libel suit of 
1883 connected with the matter. The purpose of the book 
is to separate the truth in regard to Kaspar’s personality from 
the absurd conjectures about him (especially that which 
affirms him to have been a maltreated crown prince) and to 
prove false the accusations against Lord Stanhope. 

Review of Reviews. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


A HousE-HuNTER IN Europe. By William Henry 
Bishop, author cf “Old Mexico and Her Lost 
Provinces,”’ “‘ Detmold,’’ “‘ The House of a Merchant 
Prince,” etc. With frontispiece. 370 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


A TRUTHFUL WOMAN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
By Kate Sanborn, author of “* Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm,” etc. 192 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 
cents. 

The prospective sojourner on the Pacific slope will do 
well to peruse the sprightly and hintful pages offered by Miss 
Kate Sanborn, who repeats the success of her “ Adopting an 
Abandoned Farm.’’ She purveys in vivacious style a great 
deal of needful information about the leading resorts in 
Southern California, from Coronado Beach to Santa Barbara. 

Philadelphia Press. 


AMERICANS IN Europe. By One of Them. 241 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

If the book redeemed one-tenth part of the promise of 
its preface, it would certainly be a most interesting volume. 
The author assures us of having enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observing the life and character of his com- 
patriots residing in Europe. Here is a subject of undoubted, 
even universal, interest to the less fortunate portion, or, as 
we should prefer to put it after reading the volume, the 
more blessed portion of our sixty-five millions who remain 
at home. And how are our expectations, raised by the 
attractive title, satisfied? It is much to be feared that the 
author has not missed being genuinely and hopelessly dull, 
notwithstanding his expressed horror of dullness. There 
may be some for whom a hash of small talk, gossip and 
scandal by innuendo constitutes the effervescence of clever- 
ness, for, after all, dullness is a relative conception; but we 
imagine this class is not very numerous, and that to the 
great majority of plain people even the large amount of 
flippancy and bounce to which we are treated will not be a 
sufficient recompense for the absence of more sterling 
qualities. Philadelphia Record. 


CAMP FIRES OF A NATURALIST. The story of four- 
teen expeditions after North American Mammals, from 
the field notes of Lewis Lindsay Dyche, A. M., M. S., 
Professor of Zodlogy and Curator of Birds and Mam- 
mals in the Kansas State University. By Clarence E. 
Edwords, Illustrated. 304 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

See review. 


How THE CoDEXx wAs Founpb. A narrative of two 
visits to Sinai. From Mrs. Lewis’ Journals, 1892-1893. 
By Margaret Dunlop Gibson. 141 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

This little volume is the product of the work of two rarely 
gifted women, one of whom writes the journal and achieves 
the finding of the Syriac Codex, and the other, her own twin 
sister, puts the story together with some other matter col- 
lected by herself. Both of the sisters were exceptional 
scholars, one having her specialty in Arabic, and Mrs. Lewis 
in Syriac. They were both at home in modern Greek. The 
story is told in selections from her journal, made by her 
sister, Mrs. Gibson. The narrative describes two journeys 
to Sinai; the first by the sisters alone. They returned with 
320 photographs of the Syriac palimpsest, which was to 
convince the scholars at Cambridge that a genuine find had 
been made. In the second journey Dr. Bensley, Rendel 
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Harris and Mr. Burkitt, of Cambridge University, go with 
them, and explore the original manuscript in the monastery 
where it had reposed so long unopened and unknown. 

N. Y. Independent. 


In AMAzonN LAND. Adaptations from Brazilian 
writers and original selections. By Martha F. Sessel- 
berg. Illustrated. 94 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

“In Amazon Land,”’ adaptations from Brazilian writers, 
with original selections by the compiler, gives glimpses of 
life along the great river where mandolins twang and fan- 
dangos, festas, and other tropical jollifications are constant. 

You learn of the loves of Joanna and Manuel, of Amica and 

Gregorio. You swallow farinka and pepper, drink punch, 

and the first and only thing to do after you have eaten is to 

goto sleep. Some curious remarks are made by the author 
of this volume relative to the religion of the natives, which 
is a convenient Christianity overlaid and often obscured by 
heathenish customs. One thing which might make an ordi- 
nary hungry man a heathen is a way the Indians have of 
declaring something or other sacred, or turned over to the 
exclusive use of the saints in heaven. Sometimes eggs may 
be thus tabooed, or chickens or bananas. There isa chapter 
on folklore in the book, and the native repeats the old story 
of the race between the tortoise and the hare, only in the 

Brazils the hare is a deer. The sketches are light and airy, 

fairly graceful at times, and you get conception of what a 

lotus-eating set these inhabitants of the Brazils must be. 

N.Y. Times. 


IN THE WAKE OF CoLuMbus. Adventures of the 
Special Commissioner sent by the World’s Columbian 
Exposition to the West Indies. By Frederick A. Ober, 
author of “ Travels in Mexico,’ “The Silver City,’’ 
“*Montezuma’s Gold Mine,” etc. With above two 
hundred illustrations from photographs by the author, 
and sketches by H. R. Blaney. 515 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

Mr. Ober’s interesting book on Columbus was inspired by 
the felicitous thought of making a personal visit to all those 
lands, European and American, with which Columbus, in 
making his voyage of discovery, came into contact. Begin- 
ning in Spain at the historic bridge, the author went to the 
equally historic convent and to Palos. Thence his book 
proceeds to record his visits to those islands of the West 
Indies the fame of which is forever linked with the com- 
mander’s—Watling’s, San Domingo, Cuba, and the others. 

Sixteen years have passed since he first looked upon 
American lands that were discovered by Columbus. In the 
two years following he had “threaded the chain of the 
Caribbees, explored all the islands discovered by the Ad- 
miral in his second and third voyages, hunted in the forests 
in which he and his men had encountered the cannibal 
Caribs, and had lived for months with the descendants of 
those same fierce Indians so graphically described by the 
pen of the great discoverer.” Other islands in 1880 were 
added to Mr. Ober’s Columbian stock, and finally when he 
was made Columbian Commissioner to the West Indies in 
the interest of the World’s Fair the appointment not only 
gave him peculiar pleasure, but had its fitness. He brought 
home from his last travels more than one curious relic of the 
discovery and certainly contributes to our knowledge of it. 

N. Y. Times. 


THE WILDERNESS HuNnTER. An Account of the Big 
Game of the United States and its Chase with Horse, 
Hound and Rifle. By Theodore Roosevelt, author of 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” etc. Illustrated. 
472 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 

See review. 

GUIDE BOOKS. 

HILvL’s GUIDE TO CHICAGO AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
The great Exposition fully described ata glance. 33 
maps. 248 pp. 413 illustrations. By Thos. E. Hill, 
author of “ Hill’s Manual of Social and Business 


Forms,” etc. 248 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 
cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
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RAND MCNALLy AND Co.'s A Week at the Fair. 
Illustrating the Exhibits and Wonders of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. With special descriptive 
articles, by Mrs. Potter Palmer, The Countess of 
Aberdeen, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselear, Mr. D. H. 
Burnham (Director of Works), Hon. W. E. Curtis. 
Messrs. Adler and Sullivan, S. S. Beman, W. W..Boy- 
ington, Henry Ives Cobb, W. J. Edbrooke, Frank W. 
Grogan, Miss Sophia G, Hayden, Jarvis Hunt, W. L. 
B. Jenney, Henry Van Bl unt, Francis Whitehouse, and 
others. With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 251 pp. 
8vo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

After some general information about Chicago and access 
to the Fair, the sight-seeing is apportioned among six secular 
days, with a chapter for each. The design is a good one, 
The guide is illustrated, and well equipped with diagrams. 

N. Y. Post. 


THE ADIRONDACKS. Illustrated. Containing de- 
scription of notable features of the region; forestry and 
its forests, their condition and needs; hints concerning 
fish and fishing ; supplies and general outfit for camp 
and trail; cost and manner of reaching the various 
resorts; hotels, with capacity, price of board, etc. ; 
tables of elevation and distances ; maps, etc. By S. R. 
Stoddard, author of “ Ticonderoga,” ‘‘ Lake George 
and Lake Champlain.’’ Twenty-third edition. 280 pp. 
32mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 

The twenty-third annual edition ofa guide by a journalist 
living just south of the “ North Woods” which has met the 
wants of those who use it, and has been kept up to date. 


THE STORY OF CHICAGO TOLD IN PICTURES. From 
the Log Cabin to the World’s Fair. A souvenir. Quarto, 
paper, 60 cents, postpaid. 

Contains a chronological. history of Chicago from 1673 to 
1874, the date of the great fire; with aseries of pictures por- 
traying notable buildings, monuments and other architectural 
wonders which have been erected in Chicago from its date 
of settlement to the present time; including a bird's-eye 


view of the Columbian Exposition. 
Publishers Weekly. 


RELIGION. 


SPIRITUALISM EXAMINED AND REFUTED. It being 
found contrary to Scripture, known facts and common 
sense. Its phenomena accounted for, while all its 
claims for disembodied spirits are disproved. By John 
H. Dadmun. With portrait. 468 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

“ Thirty-five years of investigation, including eight of med- 
iumship,” have convinced the Rev. John H. Dadmun that 
the phenomena of spiritualism, the actuality of which he does 
not question, are due to the operations of evil superhuman 
agencies. He considers spiritualism to be a pernicious force in 
modern society, hostile to all religion, and he defends this 
view by Biblical argument and by an array of documentary 
evidence which shows a great expenditure of energy. Mr. 
Dadmun’s book begins with the beginning of American 
spiritualism and he has quotations from papers all the way 
down to the present year. His style is somewhat prolix, but 
lucid, and those interested in the religious aspects of his sub- 
ject will very probably find his work satisfactory. 

Review of Reviews. 


THE AGE AND THE CHURCH. Being a study of the 
age and of the adaptation of the Church to its needs. By 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D. 360 pp. 12mo, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.15 


THE BIBLE. Its origin, growth and character and 
its place among the sacred books of the world. By 
Jabez Thomas Sunderland. 308pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

The spirit of Mr. Sunderland’s work may be best indi- 
cated to some readers by stating that he dedicated his pages 
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to a group of eminent foreign scholers to whose name he 
adds that of Prof. Crawford H. Toy, of Harvard. The 
author believes thoroughly in the methods and aims of 
the “‘ Higher Criticism” and he is not fearful of its results 
He considers the Bible as one of the great ‘sacred books ”’ 
of the world, to be compared with the Koran, the Vedas, 
etc., though intrinsically nobler; he treats of its “ origin, its 
authorship, its growth, its reliability, its real character,’ the 
canon, the texts of both Testaments, etc., all in an_ intelli- 
zently fair and convincing way, and finds the book to be 
permaneatly valuable to the spiritual life of man. If the Sun- 
day and secular schools of the country used Mr. Sunderland’s 
treatise as a text-book the influence upon the rising gener- 
ation would be most salutary. Review of Reviews. 


THE BIBLICAL ESCHATOLOGY. Its relation the to 
current Presbyterian standards and the Basal principles 
that must underlie revision. Being a review of the 
writings of the Presbyterian Divine, L. C. Baker, by 
Rev. Henry Theodore Cheever, D. D., author of  Cor- 
respondencies of Faith and Views of Madame Guyon,” 
etc. Supplemented by an original Thesis, by Mr. Baker, 
on the Eschatology of the Church of the Future. With 
portrait. 241 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12; paper, 
80 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A plea by Dr. Cheever for the belief that Christ’s resur- 
rection opened an ultimate redemptive resurrection for all 
the race, the period after death being a period of probation 
for thos¢ who did not accept him before. The book is based 
on the views for which Dr. L. C. Baker was removed from 
the church by the Presbytery of West Jersey. 


POETRY. 


loving memory of England's 
Selections from the writings of Alfred 
Selected and arranged by Rose 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 


IMMORTELLES. In 
Poet Laureate. 
Lord ‘Tennyson, 
Porter. 181 pp. 

Selections from Tennyson, arranged by subjects, life, love, 
etc., by men and women and by apothegm. 

With his essay 

Edited with 

139 pp- 


PoEMS OF ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. 
on the lyrical poems of Alfred ‘Tennyson. 
an introduction by Richard Le Gallienne. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

The “ Remains” of Arthur Henry Hallam have twice 
been printed, one in 1834, when they were intended for pri- 
vate circulation and had a memoir by the poet’s father, and 
again in 1862. The present edition of his verse follows the 
first edition of the “ Remains,’’ now a rare book. The 
preface by the editor fills some twenty pages. It dwells 
upon the influence which Hallam had on Tennyson, speaks 
of the remarkable precocity of young Hallam, of the influ- 
ence on him of Byron, Wordsworth, and Shelley, of his com 
petition for the Chancellor’s prize with Timbuctoo for the 
subject, of his vacation visits to Somersby, where the Tenny- 
son’s lived; of the visit with Tennyson to the Pyrenees dur- 
ing the war of Spanish independence, when they carried 
messages to certain of the insurgents, and of other facts in 
Hallam’s life in such manner as to make the paper serve 
memoir purposes as well as others. The Hallam poems fill 
about one-half the volume. Several poems refer to Hallam’s 
love for Tennyson’s sister, and one in particular, which is 
addressed “‘ To the Loved One,’’ has some of the best lines 
that Hallam ever wrote. N.Y. Times. 


LITERATURE. 
EARLY PRINTED Books. By E. Gordon Duff.  Illus- 
trated. 219 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

In the series of “ Books about Books,’ none will be so 
interesting as the volume now before us. In it the author 
gives a short account of the introduction of printing into the 
principal countries and towns of Europe and has brought 
our information.on the subject as far as possible up to date, 
He discusses the spread of printing in Germany, Italy. 
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France, the Low Countries, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, and 
Sweden. Then he brings us to the Westminster of Caxton’s 
day, after which we follow the author to Oxford and 
St. Albans and back again to London. A chapter is devoted 
to the “ study of book-binding ” and another to the “ collecting 
and describing of early printed books.’’ At the end of the 
volume is an index of printers and places, The book is 
illustrated with carefully-printed full-page plates, most of 
them fac-similes of pages of early printed books. “ Early 
Printed Books,’’ is a work that will be dear to the heart of 
the bibliophile and to collectors of books generally. 
Publishers’ Circular 


EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by Alice Morse 
Earle and Emily Ellsworth Ford. The Distaff series. 
216 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


THE HIGHWAY OF LETTERS AND ITS ECHOFS OF 
Famous Footsters. By Thomas Archer. 507 pp. 
Indexed. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00, postpaid. 

Mr. Archer's “ The Highway of Letters and its Echoes of 
Famous Footsteps,” derives its somewhat bombastic title 
from Fleet Street and its varied literary associations, with 
which the author finds (or forces) a connection for almost 
every fact in the history of English literature that could be 
relied upon to catch the attention of the desultory reader. 
The book is not for the scholar, who will find in it little or 
nothing which is new, and will miss any attempt on the part 
of the author to give his aujhorities for even tke most 
striking facts which he presents. That rava avis, the 
‘“‘ general reader,’’ may, however, be interested in turning its 
pages, and pecking here and there at its hoard of anecdotes. 
The addition of a good folding-map of London would save 
American readers many a typographical puzzle. WV. Y. Post. 


SCIENCE. 


BRIEF GUIDE TO THE COMMONER BUTTERFLIES OF 
THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Being 
an introduction to the study of their life histories. By 
S. H. Scudder. 206 pp. Illustrated. 1I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

THE LIFE OF A BUTTERFLY. A chapte: of Natural 
History for the general reader. By Samuel H. Scud- 
der. 186 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Scudder is a well-known enthusiast and authority 
upon the delicate winged creatures of which he writes. 
Both of these blue-clad books with a butterfly in gold on 
the cover, are calculated to be very attractive to lovers of 
entomology. In the first, the author has chosen what is 
popularly known as “the milkweed butterfly,” and in giving 
a fascinating account of its typical life from the egg to per- 
fected form has taught us a good deal about the ups and 
downs of existence in the case of all members of this class 
of insects. The chapters upon butterfly migration and 
upon “scentscales” will furnish particularly fresh and 
interesting knowledge to most uninitiated readers. Four 
plates are appended, illustrating the anatomy and history of 
the chosen species. The second book is a guide to some- 
thing less than a hundred of the common butterflies of 
Canada and the Northern States east of the Missouri. 
Three keys—based on the caterpillar, chrysalis and butter- 
fly stages—are given to aid the student in classification, and 
there is very much additional matter, introductory to a study 
of the insects and suggestive of methods of breeding and 
mounting them, etc. Review of Reviews. 


DECIPHERMENT OF BLURRED FINGER PRINTS. By 
Francis Galton, F. R. S., etc. Supplementary chapter 
to ‘Finger Prints.” 18 pp. and platesi to xvi. 8vo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


By Caroline A. Creevey. 
Indexed. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 


RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. 
Illustrated. 215 pp. 
mail, $1.23. 

Reviewed in August number. 
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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


DARWIN AND HEGEL. With other Philosophical 
Studies. By David G. Ritchie. 285 pp. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.05. 


OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE Easy CHAIR. 
William Curtis. With portrait. 229 pp. 
cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

A personal note is sounded in “ Other Essays from the 
Easy Chair,’’ by George Wm. Curtis, through such a sketch as 
“« Bryant’s Country’? and such obituary appreciations as 
those of Emerson, Beecher, Sherman and Francis George 
Shaw. The portrait of Emerson is particularly just and 
felicitous. Other Easy Chair Essays of the familiar type 
are ‘“ The New Year,” “ The Morality of Dancing,” “ The 
Hog Family,” “ Decayed Gentility,’’ “The American 
Girl,” “ Statues in Central Park,” and a dash of politics, as 
“ Tweed” and “ National Nominating Convention.” A 
pleasing likeness of Mr. Curtis forms a frontispiece. 

N. Y. Post. 

QUEsTIONS AT IssuE. By Edmund Gosse. 333 pp. 
I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

See review. 


By George 
16mo, 75 


TASKS BY TWILIGHT. By Abbot Kinney, author of 
“The Conquest of Death,’’ etc. 211 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Mr. Kinney devotes the major portions of his volume to 
education, the ground he covers being that of physique, 
manual labor, observation, and the instruction of boys and 
girls. Education is generally considered in its narrowest 
and most incomplete interpretation as a literary preparation. 
Education, as Mr. Kinney tells us, begins at birth, and what 
a man or woman obtains from books is only the “ outward 
flourish, the trimming, the ornamentation, as compared with 
the solid requirements necessary for a successful life.’’ 

In a chapter entitled “ Thoughts ’’ the value of labor as an 
incentive to live is well presented. The stock dwindles if 
there is no incentive to work. Atrophy follows. We lose 
physical and mental attributes when we no longer use the 
forces nature has given us. In this country “ most of our 
prominent families that leave inheritances disappear in about 
the fourth generation.” N.Y. Times. 


THE WoRK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. With four portraits. Harper’s Black 
and White series, 60 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

See review. 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF ETCHING IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Russell Wray. With frontispiece, 91 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

In the fifteen years since the day when, as Mr. Wray ad- 
mirably puts it, Fashion “suddenly pointed her finger to 
etching,’’ this now familiar branch of art has had a most re- 
markable career. Mr. Wray’s hand-book comes at a time 
when the fad has begun to give place to a juster appreciation 
of the meaning of the etcher’s aim and achievement. No 
better time could have been chosen to note the progress 
made by the art in this country and to give credit to the 
various professional clubs which have practiced and furthered 
it. Mr. Wray’s task has been assumed under the most favor- 
able auspices, and the introduction by Peter Moran no more 
than does him justice in stating that his attempt “ to perpetu- 
ate data and fact in regard to the rise of etching in America” 
has been successful. To the Philadelphia Sketch Club 
among all others this work will be of especial interest and 
value, but to the amateur everywhere in this country it will 
be indispensable, containing as it does the latest artistic word, 
succinctly put, with regard to the art, and an authoritative 
record of its founders among us. A most charming frontis- 
piece is made by Mr. Moran’s etching, “The Country 
Smithy,” which accompanies the book. PAz/adelphia Times. 
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ART AND HANDICRAFT IN THE WOMAN'S BUILDING 
OF THE WORLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 
1893. Edited by Maud Howe Elliott, With special 
articles by Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss S. T. Hallowell, Mrs. Candace Wheeler, Miss 
Alice C, Morse, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Perry, Mrs. Louisa 
Hopkins, Mrs. Henry Richards, Mrs. Frederick P. 
Bellamy, Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Mrs. James P. Eagle, 
Mrs. Francis B. Clarke, Mrs. George B. Dunlap, Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott, The Duchess of Veragua, The 
Princess M. Schahovskoy, The Countess of Aberdeen, 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, The Baroness Thorburg 
Rappe, Mnie. Pegard, Frau Professorin Kaselowsky, 
Mme. Quellenac, Mme. Oxholm, Mrs. Bedford- Fenwick, 
Mrs. E. Crawford, Mme. Eva Marriotti. Official 
edition. Illustrated. 287 pp. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.26; paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.20. 

The condition and standing of woman in all lands is dis- 
cussed by eminent women native to the countries of which 
they write, who also describe the exhibits contributed there- 
from. The publishers claim that this is the most complete 
history ever published of woman’s work throughout the 
world. 

ConcIsE WHIsT. The Principles of Modern Whist, 
as modified by American leads. Presented in a 
simple and practical form. Third edition, revised. 
71 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 95 cents; paper, 60 
cents; by mail, 65 cents, 

The modern method of Clay, Cavendish, etc., modified by 
such American leads as have received general acceptance, 
stated with concision, 

Dick's YACHTING AND SAILING. Containing practi- 
cal instructions in all that pertains to the construction, 
rigging, and management of sloop, yawl, ketch-rigged, 
cutter, cat, and other yachts. With the laws and regu- 
lations concerning sailing, lights, flags, signals, etc. 
Illustrated. 139 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 
cents, 

FICTION. 

A CHANGED HEART. A novel. By May Agnes 
Fleming, author of ‘Guy Earlscourt’s Wife,’ “A 
Terrible Secret,’’ etc. Madison Square series. 480 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A CONQUERED SELF. Bv S. Moore-Carew. 182 pp. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; Tavistock Library, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

Bernice Yorke, a daughter of a Lidford bookseller, betroths 
herself to Harold Warren, believing him to be in love with 
her. Shortly after this event Bernice learns that Harold is 
actuated by mercenary motives. Her action thereafter is 
both surprising and self-sacrificing. This story of middle- 
class English life is chiefly interesting for its character 
studies. Publishers Weekly. 
A PRIESTESS OF COMEDY. From the German of 

Nataly Von Eschstruth. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. 
Illustrated by Warren B. Davis. Bonner’s Choice 
series. 307 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents, 


AN INNOCENT IMPOSTOR, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Maxwell Grey, author of “ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,” “The Reproach of Annesley,’’ “In the Heart of 
the Storm,” etc. 266 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents; Appletons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE RISING OF THE Moon. Irish stories and 
studies. By Frank Mathew. Illustrations by Fred 
Pegram and A. S. Boyd. 240 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

These short Irish stories, excellently illustrated, are the 
pleasantest to read that we have seen of the kind for some 
time. An Irish story, which used to be full of rollicking 
humor, is now, for the most part, a dreary affair. These, 
though not exactly of the old type, are yet genuinely Irish. 
The Priest, the Colonel, and Aileen are admirable pictures. 
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The element of superstition is introduced with no little skill. 
Perhaps “ The Dark Man,” the supposed changeling, is the 
finest story of the whole. Saturday Review. 
AUNT JOHNNIE. By John Strange Winter. 312 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; Lippincott’s Series 
of Select Novels, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“‘ Aunt Johnnie,” the Jatest story by Mrs. Arthur Stannard 
(better known to the reading public as John Strange Winter) 
is vastly different in quality from the first to come from her 
pen. Her early work portrayed the familiar social life of 
the English officer as no other has portrayed it. She spun 
delightful yarns in a direct, soldierly way that delighted the 
masculine and feminine heart alike, and deceived the pub- 
lic. ‘ Bootle’s Baby ’’ and the many “ Regimental Legends ”’ 
are the best examples of all that is striking and admirable in 
her work, and are worthy of no stinted praise. ‘“ Aunt 
Johnnie,’’ on the contrary, is a frothy bit of fiction written in 
a style closely akin to that of the ‘“ Duchess,’ and with a 
“ Duchess”’ plot. Accepted as such there is no denying 
the fact that it is amusing, well-constructed and of sustained 
interest. Boston Transcript. 
Brappock. A story of the French and Indian Wars. 

By John R. Musick, author of “ Columbia,” ** Estevan,” 
«St. Augustine,”’ “ Pocahontas,’ “‘The Pilgrims,” etc. 
Illustrated by F. A. Carter. 470 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

One of a series of romances by the same author and pub- 
lished by the same house, wherein some well-defined epoch 
in American history forms the background for an entertaining 
and instructive story. Previous volumes have dealt with the 
“Salem Witchcraft” hallucination and the comparatively 
unfamiliar period of “ Bacon’s Rebellion.’’ The present 
volume embodies the story of the disastrous expedition 
against Fort Duquesne. It was during this period that 
George Washington first came upon the stage of American 
history, and we accordingly read a most interesting account 
of his boyhood, his first love affair, which, happily, was a 
tailure, the beginning of his famous military record, etc. 

Philadelphia Record. 

Docror PascaL. By Emile Zola, author of ‘‘ The 

Downfall,’ “‘ The Experimental Novel,” ete. Trans- 

lated by Mary J. Serrano. 471 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 

by mail, 89 cents; Cassell’s Sunshine series, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The last volume of the Rougon-Macquart series. Old 
“ Aunt Dide,” the founder of the race, is still alive in the 
story at the age of 104, and her son dies at 80, from 
spontaneous cumbustion. Dr. Pascal is the son of Félicité 
Rougon and nearly sixty; he is living at Plassans with his 
niece, Clotilde, a girl of twenty-five, and an old house- 
keeper; he is devoting the remaining years of his life to the 
study of his favorite subject, heredity, and has arrived at the 
belief that only perfect happiness is found in perfect health; 
and after some experimenting imagines he possesses the 
secret of curing all ills. Clotilde, who is Pascal’s assistant 
and secretary, falls madly in love with him, and tells him of 
her infatuation. Their immoral relations are not con- 
demned by Zola, the boy born of the connection, being, it is 
suggested, the future regenerator of the Rougan race. Dr. 
Pascal’s death carries out the theory of heredity developed 
in this series. Publishers’ Weekly. 


EpitH PEercivAL. A novel. By May Agnes Flem- 
ing, author of “ Guy Earlscourt’s Wife,” etc. 330 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Fors IN AMBUSH. By Capt. Charles King, U.S. A., 
author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,’ “ Kitty’s Con- 
quest,’ etc. 263 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

To the long line of his army stories Captain King adds 
this one, which relates the lively adventures of some of the 
members of “ Troop C.’’ The hero fights Mexican cut- 
throats and Apaches in Arizona, falls in love with a young 
woman whom he helps to rescue, and has some experience 
in Chicago during the famous strikes of ’77. There is 
nothing dull in the book, but a rapid, stirring movement 
obtains from beginning to end. Review of Reviews. 
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Four CENTURIES AFTER, OR, How I DISCOVERED 
Eurore. By Ben Holt. 341 pp. 12mo, $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Intended for a burlesque on the great fuss now made about 
America’s great debt to Columbus. The author pretends to 
discover Europe with the object of establishing a protector- 
ate and bringing the people now in possession under new 
rule. He travels around Europe and makes many humorous 
reflections upon prevailing customs and abuses. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


FROM THE FIVE Rivers. By Mrs. F. A. Steel, 
author of ‘“ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” etc. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 212 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

Eight interesting short stories and four songs compose the 
volume. Song and story are both of 4 pronounced East 

Indian flavor—reminiscent rather of Mr. Kipling. They 

are, however, much above the average in interest and in the 

style of the telling. Mrs. Steel begins one of the tales with a 

misquotation, ascribing to Bret Harte the words of the familiar 

obituary poem about Willie and his purple monkey written 
by our own Max Adeler. Philadelphia Press. 


Guy TRESILLIAN'S FATE. A sequel to “ Tresillian 
Court.’ By Harriet Lewis, author of “ Her Double 
Life,’ «‘ Lady Kildare,” etc. With illustrations by A. 
W. Van Deusen. The Choice series. 280pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

This novel deals with the adventurous history of Guy 
Tresillian after he had been wrecked in Sicilian waters, and 
robbed of his birthright by Jasper Lowder. In the present 
story some of the sensational consequences of Jasper’s 
villainy are revealed. ‘The scene is English. 


Publishers Weekly. 


HYPATIA ; OR, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FAcE. By 
Charles Kingsley. In two volumes. Eversley edition. 
336, 335 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


LOOKING WITHIN. The misleading tendencies of 
“Looking Backward’’ made manifest. By J. N. 
Roberts, author of “Laws of Mind,” etc. 279 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

In 1875 the story opens with a description of the unrest 
of the world, and the varied plans for improving the 
world, among which paternalism as dreamed by Bel- 
lamy in “ Looking Backward”’ seemed most feasible. The 
hero and his fiancée drink some chemical preparation and 
awake to find that this paternalism is a failure. They take 
another sleep of longer duration and awake in the year 2000, 
when the fact has been realized that the only solution for 
the pain of the world is “to love thy brother as thyself.”’ 


Publishers’ Weekly. 
With 


My Fuirtations. By Margaret Wynman. 
185 pp. 


thirteen illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 
An issue in paper covers of a cleverly done sketch, first 
published in 1892. 
By St. George Rathbone, 
author of “ Doctor Jack,” etc. Illustrated by H. M. 
Eaton and H. C. Edwards. 289 pp. Bonner’s Choice 
series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


By F. C. Philips, author of 
262 pp. I2mo, paper, 


MYNHEER JOE. A novel. 


OnE NEVER KNows. 
“As in a_ Looking-Glass.”’ 
50 cents, postpaid. 

The unhappy results of a mesa/liance between a burlesque 
actress of the Hilarity Theatre, London, and the younger 
son of a duke, are traced through many sensational scenes, 
some of which take place in the theatre, some in 
«« Bohemia,” and some at Cape Town, Africa, where the 
wife returns again to the stage to help her extravagant 
husband. Though a good true woman, she is the victim of 
her husband’s selfishness and unscrupulousness—the public 
being made to think she is criminal while the husband is 


pitied. By the author of “ As in a Looking-glass.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
author of “ Eric Lane,” 
etc. Lovell’s Modern Novelists’ series, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A pathetic and simply told story of a country girl who is 
allured from home by an actor, and who undergoes distress. 
ful treatment at her husband's hands in this country and in 
Australia. The inevitable rural lover—he hails this time 
from New Jersey—faithful and true, follows her to the ends 
of the earth, and is just in time to hear that she loves him 
after all. But the heroine, unfortunately, dies. 

Philadelphia Press, 


By Matthew White, Jr,, 
‘My Mysterious Fortune,’ 
222 pp. 12mo, 


PAULA FERRIS. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; Good Company 
series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The heroine, a young Boston Society woman, has married 

a man much older than herself, and has begun to realize un 

congeniality of temperaments, when a hand-ome young 

painter comes upon the scene. A good, wholesome story of 
warning to emotional, unsatisfied women. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Paula inherited a kind of crankiness. Her father was a 

philosopher and entertained many strange ideas, among 

others that the marriage bond was “‘a meaningless tie, bind- 

ing only when agreeatle to both parties.” Brought up with 

such notions, why did Paula marry Mr. Ferris, who was a 

quiet, sober-‘minded lawyer, some ten years older than she? 

Because he found out how silly she was, her husband treated 

her kindly enough, but as a child. Then Paula lost her 

temper and a great deal of herdecency. If it had not been 
for her little girl, Angela, she would have misbehaved her 
self. We have in the book one frightful incident. It is 
nothing short of an ugly blot. If a woman’s frailty is to be 
corrected, the way of inculcating the lesson here shown had 
better be omitted. Paula might have turned out to be in 
time a fair wife, her naturally vicious temperament being 
kept in check by her child, but such a woman never could 
have been honest, and her faults were not to be condoned, 
The moral is at the best a doubtful quantity. A. VY. Zimes 


PRATT PoRTRAITS. Sketched in a New England 
Suburb. By Anna Fuller, author of ** A Literary Coutt- 
ship.”’ 325 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents, 


STORIES OF THE SEA. The Port of Missing Ships. 
By John R. Spears; The Fate of the Georgiana, By 
Maria Blunt; Captain Black. By Charles E. Carryl; 
The Last Slave Ship. By George Howe, M. D. Illus 
trated. Stories from Scribner. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents; parchment paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents; 
half leather, $1.10; by mail, $1.17. 

This delectable little volume is another of the series of col- 
lected stories from Scribner's Magazine. It is exquisitely 
printed in such convenient form that the tourist can have it 
for leisure hours without inconvenience, and it is needless to 
say that the stories are among the best of current literature 

Philadelphia Time 


MILLIONS OF MEN. A _ novel. 
417 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 


THE COMPLAINING 
By Edward Fuller. 
$1.02. 

See review. 

THE FROLER CASE. A novel. From the French 0 

J. L. Jacolliot. Translated by H. O. Cooke. With 

illustrations by A. W. Van Deu-en. Bonner’s Choice 

series. 226 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 4 

cents. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. _ Illus: 


edition of the Waverley novels 
I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 


THE MONASTERY. 
trated. Dryburgh 
396 pp. Indexed. 


THe Namecess City. A Romany romance, By 
Stephen Grail. 256 pp. Harper's Franklin Square 
Library. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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Tue PassINnG SHOW. By Richard Henry Savage, 
author of ‘“‘My Official Wife,’ “The Little Lady of 
Lagunitas,’ ‘Prince Schamyl’s Wooing,” ‘ The 
Masked Venus,”’ “ Delilah of Harlem,” etc. 326 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

Several stories of sensational adventures under the general 
title of ‘“‘ The Passing Show.” 


THE PRIVATE Lire. Lord Beaupré. The Visits. 
By Henry James. 232 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. A novel, By Walter Besant, 
author of * All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’’ “ The 
Ivory Gate,’ “Children of Gibeon,” etc. Illustrated. 
389 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

THE SIGN OF THE Four AND A STuDY IN SCARLET. 
By A. Conan Doyle, author of “ Micah Clarke,” “ The 
White Company,” etc. The Belmore series. 213 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“The Sign of the Four” is an intricate bit of detective 
work, in which Sherlock Holmes, the unofficial detective 
who figures in most of Dr. Doyle’s short stories, displays his 
skill in deducing facts from fragmentary circumstances. It 
was first published in Lippincotts’ Magazine. The volume 
also includes “ A Scandal in Bohemia” and “A Case of 
Identity,” two stories originally published in ‘“ The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes,’ and -‘ A Study in Scarlet,” the 
first of the Sherlock Holmes stories, which has passed 
through numerous editions in this country and England. 

Publishers Weekly. 

THE TuToR'S SECRET. By Victor Cherbuliez, author 
of “Samuel Brohl and Company,” etc. 343’ pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

There is a suggestion of the earlier confessions of Jean 
Jacques in M. Cherbuliez’s “‘ The Tutor’s Secret,’’ the same 
undertone of passionate melancholy, the same restless search 
for unattainable love. The tutor tells his own story, and a 
very pathetic one it is, though Gallic withal in its sentiment 
and intrigue. His secret is that of unrequited love, and his 
reward for fond and faithful services is a kiss on either 
cheek, yet the homely lover is wild with joy as he sees the 
woman he loves go off with her husband. “The situation 
was saved. J had thought I had lost her; she was restored 
to me and I would begin over again to suffer—to see her 
and to love her.” Philadelphia Press. 


THE VYVYANS; OR, THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE 
BELLE CHAssE. By Andrée Hope. Globe Library. 
217 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

“The Vyvyans”’ is a story concerning which the writer 
appears to have been in two minds, a state of things only 
too likely to leave the reader in no mind at all. Starting 

with a very circumstantial description of the discovery of a 

murder in Paris, we wander off into the accustomed tangle 

of misplaced and unrequited affections, connected, though 
somewhat nebulously, with the crime in question. The 
murder so carefully put before one at the outset does not 
happen, if things be taken in their proper chronological 
order, till the book is nearly over. It is perplexing, there- 
fore, to know where you are; to be called upon to sympa- 
thize over a murdered man, and to meet him alive and well 
a few chapters later; while the young ladies’ love affairs, cf 
which the rest of the book is made up, are not of sufficient 
interest to compensate for what the defunct (or the about to 
be defunct—it is impossible to avoid getting mixed as to 
whether he is alive or dead) lacks in that respect. That he 
deserves his doom when he gets it we can at once make 
apparent by stating the fact that he is a Russian Prince, and 
therefore, of course, wicked beyond the power of words to 
express. On the moral depravity of the Muscovite nobility 
novel-writers agree with a perfectly wondrous unanimity. 
Saturday Review. 

Tne Wisk WoMEN oF INVERNESS. A tale and other 
miscellanies. By William Black. New and revised 
edition. 229 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 
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The volume opens with a short novel, “ The Wise Women 
of Inverness,’”’ the verse in “ White Heather ’’ succeeds 
under the title “ Rhymes by a Deer-stalker,”’ and three 
stories “‘ Supernatural Experiences of Patsy Cong,” “ April 
Day on the Oykel,” and “ A Days Stalking,”’ complete this 
piece of bookmaking. 

TRESILLIAN Court. A novel. By Mrs. Harriet 
Lewis, author of “* Neva’s Three Lovers,”’ The Haunted 
Husband,” etc. With illustrations by A. N. Van Deu- 
sen. The Choice series. 315 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

When Guy Tresillian and Jasper Lowder, his bosom 
friend, were passengers on the Gull, of Palermo, bound for 
Marseilles, there was a terrible storm. You are told that 
Guy was a very nice-looking young man, “with a frank, 
smiling mouth aad a pair of fearless blue eyes,”’ but that Jas 
per did not have that “frank smile,” etc. Nevertheless, 
there was “a remarkable resemblance”’ between the two. 
While the wind blows great guns and the Gull pitches, Guy 
tells Jasper why his father, the Baronet of Tresillian Court, 
has sent him abroad. He wants him to marry the golden- 
haired Blanche Irby. Then Jasper tells his own story. The 
vessel capsizes and Guy is drowned. “ Fortune gives me 
the chance to gain a name and wealth at one lucky stroke,’’ 
cries Jasper, and so through the rest of “ Tresillian Court ”’ 
Jasper impersonates Guy, and a first-class villain is Mrs. 
Lewis’s hero. N. Y. Times. 
TRUE RICHES. By Francois Coppée. 168 pp. 12mo, 

60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

UNVEILING A PARALLEL. A _ romance. 
Women of the West. Arena Library series 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

An account of an Utopia found in Mars. 


By Two 
209 pp- 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

THE CAMPERS OUT; OR, THE RIGHT PATH AND THE 
Wronc. By Edward S. Ellis, A. M. Illustrated. 
363 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

THE MONCASKET MYSTERY AND How Tom Harpy 
SoL_veD It. By Sidney Marlow, author of Harry Am- 
bler,’’ etc. Illustrated. 374 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

THE LITTLE HEROINE OF POVERTY FLatT. A true 
story. 86 pp. Illustrated. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

Poverty Flat was a poor mining settlement, and the men 
worked in the silver mines. It was in the winter when a 
snowslide came and covered over Silver Heart. Then Nora 
Fleming, a little girl, carrying her father’s dinner to him, knew 
that all the men in the mine were under the snow. She 
put on her snowshoes and made for Lone Man’s Gulch, for 
she believed that help might come fromthere. On the road 
she fell down exhausted and was picked up by some passers 
by. But through her aid the men were saved. The story 
is an interesting one and Nora’s heroism well described. 

N. Y. Times 


THE RIVER AND WILDERNESS SERIES. 
I2mo, each, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03 

THE River Fueitives. By Edward S. Ellis, author 
of “ Young Pioneer ”’ series, etc. Illustrated. 256 pp. 
LENA-WINGO, THE MOHAWK. A sequel to ‘‘ The 
Wilderness Fugitives. By Edward S. Ellis, author of 
“Young Pioneer’’ series, etc. Illustrated. 248 pp. 
WILDERNESS FUGITIVES. A sequel to ‘‘The 
River Fugitives.’ By Edward S. Ellis, author of 
“Young Pioneer”’ series, etc. Illustrated. 253 pp. 


COLLECTION LEMERRE ILLUSTREE. 
FREDERIC ET BERNERETTE. Par Alfred De Musset. 
Illustrations De Myrbach. 142 pp. 32mo, paper, 60 
cents; by mail, 66 cents. 
RIVALES. By Francois Coppée. Illustrations De 
Moisand. 143 pp. 32mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 


THE 
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Un ScruPuce. Par Paul Bourget. Illustrations De 
Myrbach. 141 pp. 1I6mo, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CHAPTER ON CHOLERA FOR Lay READERS. His- 
tory, symptoms, prevention, and treatment of the dis- 
ease, By Walter Vought, Ph. B., M.D. Illustrated, 
107 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

The writer is medical director and physician-in-charge of 
the Fire Island Quarantine station, port of New York, and 
fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine. He maintains 
that cholera is one of the few germ diseases which by the 
use of care and intelligence can be easily prevented. He 
gives the proper measures which, if taken beforehand, will 
abolish the conditions necessary for its development. 

Review of Reviews. 


COMPREHENSIVE PHySICAL CULTURE. By Mabel 
Jenness. Illustrated. 227 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents; 
by mail, 37 cents. 

How. A Handbook of Christian Endeavor Methods. 
By W. F. McCauley. 131 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 50 
cents, postpaid. 

The handbook deals with the entire field of Christian 
Endeavor organization, from the society up to the conven- 
tion, with many practical suggestions as to work, conduct of 
meetings, etc. 

How To JuDGE A Horse. A concise treatise as to its 
qualities and soundness. By Captain F. W. Bach. 
With thirty illustrations, 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 90 
cents. 

A summary from the breeders’ and riders’ standpoint of the 
characteristics of the horse’s skeleton, its relation to his 
work, the signs by which his qualities and soundness can 
be determined, with instructions as to breaking and driving. 
QUOTATIONS. Compiled by Agnes H. Morton, B. O., 

author of ‘ Etiquette,’’ “ Correspondence,” etc. 187 pp. 
With indexed list of authors. 16mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents 

Extracts from many authors, Beecher, Byron, Owen Mere- 
dith, Milton, Scott, Shakespeare, Tennyson and Words- 
worth, giving the largest number, arranged by subjects, 
‘“*accusation,’’ ‘‘ action,” “ adversity,’ and the like, with an 
index of authors. 


RAILWAYS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA; OR, GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP. With notes from official sources. 
By Mrs. Marion Todd, author of “ Pizarro and John 
Sherman,” etc. Arena Library series. 293 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

An argument in favor of the ownership of our railways by 
the government, the writer’s own words being supplemented 
by extracts from the writings of scholarly and prominent 
men. The work opens with chapters of statistics of the rail- 
ways of Europe and America taken from official reports ; 
these statistics relate to equipment, employees, earnings and 
expenses, cost and revenue, killed and injured, general 
public service, capitalization, traffic, etc. Other chapters 
arraign the companies for their bad service to the public, 
their bad treatment of employees, and their general corrup 
tion and inefficiency. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE CyCLOPEDIC REVIEW OF CURRENT HIsTorY. 
Volume III. Number 1. Illustrated. 214 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

A newspaper summary of events for each quarter, pro- 
vided with a table of contents, but no index. The volumes 
run from July to June. 


THE GHOST Wor 7D. 
author of ‘Church Lore Gleanings,’’ etc. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

“The Ghost World” is a directory of anecdotes connected 
with the unburied dead, wandering spirits, the raising and 
laying of ghosts, compacts between the dead and living, 
haunted houses and localities, phantom music, and a body of 


By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
447 Pp. 
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animistic beliefs, myths and superstitions. It is rare to find 

so many of them gathered together. as in ‘ The Ghost 

World,” a cosmopolitan collection of unusual scope. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. Edited by 
Frances A. Goodale. Distaff series. 205 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

This is a second volume inthe “ Distaff Series,’ under- 
taken in this Columbian year to represent the work done by 
the women of New York in periodical literature. It com- 
prises a selection of magazine articles by various women 
writers on such topics as the anti-slavery agitation, Indian 
education, tenement house reform and the “settlement” 
idea, nursing, etc., Mrs. Goodale contributing an_ intro- 
ductory essay. Philadelphia Times. 

THE RAILROAD QUESTION. A Historical and Practi- 
cal Treatise on Railroads, and remedies for their abuses. 
By William Larrobee. 488 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

THE ROAD AND THE ROADSIDE. By burton Willis 
Potter, M. A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
250 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

THE STEP-LADDER. A collection of prose and poetry, 
designed for use in children’s classes in elocution and 
for supplementary reading in public and private schools. 
By Margaret A. Klein. With portrait of Charles 
Wesley Emerson. 162 pp. I2mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

A collection of selections in reading for children, intended 


’ 


to lead up to Dr. Charles Wesley Emerson's “ Evolution of 


Expression.’’ A preface states that the extracts are intended 
to awaken interest in “life,” “love,” “ purpose,’’ “ thought.” 


TREASURY OF Humor. Comprising Good-Humor, by 
Henry Firth Wood; Choice Dialect, by Charles C. 
Shoemaker; Choice Humor, by Charles C. Shoemaker. 
183 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

UNIVERSAL BIMETALLISM AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
MoneTARY CLEARING-Hovuse. Together with a Record 
of the World’s Money, Statistics of Gold and Silver, 
etc. By Richard P. Rothwell, M. E.,C. E. 53 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Sir JoHN Lusppock’s HUNDRED Books. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS INTO SEVERAL REMOTE 
REGIONS OF THE WoRLD. By Jonathan Swift. 361 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


THE FAERIE QUEENE. Disposed into twelve bookes 
fashioning XII Morall Vertues. By Edmund Spenser. 
To which is added his Epithalamion. With portrait. 
$20 pp. I5mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


ARIEL SHAKESPEARE—SECOND GROUP. 
Complete and unabridged; the text conforming to the latest 


scholarly editions. With illustrations. 16mo, each, 60 

cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

THE First PART OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 176 pp. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING JOHN. 167 pp. 

THE LIFE OF KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 192 pp. 

THE LIFE OF KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 197 pp. 

THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 
239 PP- 

THE SECOND PART OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 190 pp. 

THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
179 pp- 

The dainty book-making and diminutive size of the Ariel 
Shakespeare called forth unstinted praise when the seven 
volumes of comedies were published last year. The second 
series, also in seven volumes, comprises the historical 
dramas, and is marked by the same excellent features. This 
is quite the handiest and at the same time one of the most 
attractive editions yet printed. Boston Transcript. 
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C. L..S. C. READINGS FOR 1893-94. 
Six volumes, $4.50; by mail, $5.00 

CLassic LATIN Course. In English. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. 298 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

QUTLINES OF Economics, By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph. D., LL. D. 347 pp. 12mo,.90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

ROMAN AND MEDI4VAL ART. By W, H. Goodyear, 
M. A., author of ‘Ancient and Modern History,” etc. 
Illustrated. 250 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo,g0 cents; by 
mail, $t.00. 


ROME AND THE MAKING OF MODERN EvuROPE. By 
James Richard Joy, M. A. 310 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

SONG AND LEGEND FROM THE MIDDLE AGES. Se- 
lected and arranged by William D. McClintock and 
Porter Lander McClintock. 141 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; 
by mail, 50 cents. 

SCIENCE AND Prayer. By William W. Kinsley. 
I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY: 

the Life and Letters ot Jared Sparks. By Herbert B. Adams. 

The Petrie Estate. By Helen Dawes Brown. 

New Edition of Two College Girls. By Helen Dawes Brown. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. Salem edition. 

Hawthorne’s Snow-Image. Salem edition. 

Longfellow’s Kavanagh. Portland edition. 

New edition of Mrs. A. D, T. Whitney's Works. 

A Fellowe and His Wife. R-vers:de Paper series. 

Walden. By Henry D. Thoreau. New edition. 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. New edition. 

Sam Houston and the War of Independence in Texas. By Alfred 
M. Williams. 

Two Bites at a Cherry, and Other Tales. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 

The Dayspring from on High. Compiled by Emma Forbes Cary. 

A Roadside Harp. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 

The Butterflies of North America. Third series, Part XIV. By 
W. H. Edwards. 

The Sylva of North America. By Charles S. Sargent. Vol. 5. 

No Heroes, By Blanche Willis Howard 

The Witness to Immortality, in Literature, Philosophy and Life. 
By Rev. George A. Gordon, 

Essays in Idieness. By Agnes Repplier. 

A Native of Winby, and Other Tales. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 

Comic Tragedies. By Two of the ‘“ Little Women.”” With 
portraits. Uniform with Miss Alcott’s books. 

The Barberry Bush, and Seven Other Stories about Girls for 
Girls. By Susan Coolidge. Illustrated. 

Robin’s Recruit. By Muss A. G. Plympton. Illustrated. 

The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. Married-Life and Child-Life 
2vols A Collection of Love Poems for every day in the year. 
By Horace Parker Chandler, 

Countess Kathleen, a Dramatic Poem, and Various Legends and 
Lyrics. By W. B. Yeats. 

Women Wage- Earners. By Helen Campbell. 

The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking. By Helen 
Campbell. New revised edition. 

Retrospect, and Other Poems. By A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame 
Darmesteter) 

Helpful Words. From the Writings of Edward Everett Hale. 
Selected by Mary B. Merrill. Illustrated 

Emily Dickinson's Poems. Edited by T. W. Higginson and Mabel 
Loomis Todd. First and Second Series. Bvuth in one volume, 

Helen Jackson’s Complete Poems. New edition. With portrait. 

The Children’s Year-Book. Selections for Every Lay in the 
Year, Chosen and arranged by Edith Emerson Forbes 

Columbian Knowledge Series (edited by Professor Todd) : 

Stars and Telescopes. By David P. Todd, M.A, Ph. D. 
Being the Seventh London Edition of Celestial Motions, 
by William Thynne Lynn., F.R.A.S. With extensive 
additions. Fully illustrated. 

Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel-Loomis Todd. Illus- 
trated, 

Public Libraries in America. By W. I. Fletcher. 

Asiatic Cholera and its Prevention. 

/Erial Locomotion. 

Our Coal and How to Conserve It. 

Brothers and Strangers. A novel. By Agnes Blake Poor. 

Allegretto. A volume of Poems. By Gertrude Hall, author of 
“ Far from To-Vay.”’ Illustrated. 

Such as They Are. Poems, By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 

and Mary Thacher Higginson. 
For Fifty Years. Poems, By Rev. Edward E. Hale. 


GINN AND COMPANY: 


Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY : 


George Eliot’s Complete Works. Printed from new electrotype 
plates made from large type, and illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill and H.W. Pierce, Popular edition in 6 vols,; Fine 
edition in 10 vols. 

The New Redemption. By Rev. Geo, D. Herron, D. D. 

Washington Irving’s Complete Works. Revised edition. Printed 
on fiac paper. Photogravure frontispiece. 10 vols 

Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier. By Mrs. Mary B. 
Claflin. With portraits. 

Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D, D, 
Selections by Evalena I. Fryer. With portrait. 

Famous Voyagers and Explorers. By Sarah K. Bolton. With 
portraits, 

Ingle ide. By Barbara Yechton, Iilustrated by Jessie McDermott. 

Chilhowee Boys. By Sarah E. Morrison. Illustrated. 

Margaret Davis, Tutor. By Anna Chapin Ray. Illustrated. 

The Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia, By the Rev. Bradley 
Gilman. Illustrated. 

The True Woman. Elements of Character drawn from the life of 
Mary Lyon and others, By the Rev. W. M. Thayer. _ Iilus- 
trated. 

Handy Volume Classics. Photogravure frontispieces and title- 
pages, caretully printed, and bound in neat and dainty style. 38 
vols, 15 new volumes added this season Among them are 
“ The Abbé Constantin,’”” ‘* Lambs Tales from Shakespeare,” 
** Longtellow’s Early Poems,’’ ‘‘ Whittier’s Early Poems,” 
** Keats,” ‘‘ Shelley,” ‘‘ Byron,” ‘ Ethics of the Dust,”’ 
“Queen of the Air,” ‘Mrs, Browning,” ‘‘ Evangeline,”’ 
“ Bryant,”’ etc. 

Croweil’s Standard Library. Works in fiction, history, biography, 
and poetry, carefully selected and edited. Sixty volumes ready, 
others in preparation 

Children's Favorite Classics. Fully illustrated, including colored 
frontispiece and vignette title. 8 vols. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll 

Through the Looking Glass. By Lewis Carroll. 

Jacxanapes and Daddy Darwin. By Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 

The Story of a Short Life. By Mrs. J. H Ewing. 

Lob Lie by the Fire. By Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 

The Litile Lame Prince. By Miss Mulock. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. By Miss Mulock, 

The Peep of Day. 

Croweil’s New Illustrated Library. 

Shelley’s Poetical Works. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
vols, Illustrated. 

The French Revolution, By Thomas Carlyle. Illustrated 
with 34 portraits and reproductions of famous paintings. 
Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott, Illustrations by H. M. Eaton. 
Photogravure frontispieces, 2 vols. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. 3y Thomas Hughes. Illustrated. 
Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols. 

Vanity Fair. By Wm. M. Thackeray. Illustrations by Frank 
T. Merrill. Photogravure frontispiece. 2 vols. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrations by Frank 
T. Merrill. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: 


Some Old Puritan Love-Letters. Collected andedited by Rev, 
Joseph Twichell. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. Translated from the French of Maxime 
de la Rocheterie. With portraits. 2 vols. 

The American Girl at College. By Lida Rose McCabe. 

Irish Idylls. By Jane Barlow. 

Austin Dobson’s Memoir of Horace Walpole. Cheaper edition. 

Elsie at Ion. Nineteenth in the series of Elsie Books. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. Holiday edition. Illustrated. 

The Novels of Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated. In 12 vols, Also 
a large paper edition. 

Letters from My Mill. Translated from the French of Alphonse 
Daudet, by Frank Hunter Potter. With decorative head-pieces 
by George Wharton Edwards, and ten full-page designs in color 
by Madame Madeleine Lemaire. Also a large paper edition. 

Ashes of Roses. By Louise Knight Wheatley. 

A Hillside Parish. A story by S. Bayard Dod. 

Lyndell Sherburne. A sequel to ‘* Sherburne House,”” by Amanda 
M Douglas. Uniform binding. 

Witch Winnie in Paris; or, The King’s Daughters Abroad. A 
new volume in the Witch Winnie series, by Elizabeth W. 
Champney 

The History of a Bearskin, from the French of Jules de Marthold. 
With one hundred illustrations, by J. UO. B. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 


Letiers of James Russell Lowell. Edited by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. ‘l wo volumes, 
Essays in London and Elsewhere. By Henry James. 
The Cliff-Dwellers. A novel. By Henry B, Fuller. Illustrated 
by T. de Thulstrup. 
The Wheel of time. Including the three stories: The Wheel of 
Time, Collaboration, and Owen Wingate. By Henry James. 
Our Great West. By Julian Ralph. Illustrated. 
The Two Salomes. A novel. By Maria Louise Pool. 
Nowadays, and Other Stories. By George A. Hibbard. Iilus- 
trated 
Harp-r’s Black and White Series : 
Evening Dress By William Dean Howells 
My Year ina Log Cabin. By William Dean Howells 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 


The One I Knew the Best of All. 
Illustrated, 

French Illustrators. By Louis Morin. Limited edition of 1,000 
numbered copies, With 15 plates printed in color on Japan 
paper, and 100 illustrations, portraits and drawings in the text. 
Complete in five parts in portfolio. 

Rembrandt, his Life, his Work and his Time. 
Edited and Prefaced by Frederick Wedmore. Illustrated, 

The Land of Poco Tiempo. Charles F, Lummis. !Ilustrated. 

Memoirs of Madame Junet, Duchesse D’Abrantes. Napoleon, 
his > and Family. New and revised edition. Illustrated. 
4 vols. 

Men of Achievement. 4 vols.: 

Explorers and Travelers. By General A. W, Greely. 
Men of Business. By W. O. Stoddard. 

Inventors. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 

Statesmen, By Noah Brooks. 

Four Volumes on the Women of the Valois and Versailles Courts. 
By Imbert DeSaint-Amand : 

Women of the Valois Court. The Court of Louis XIV. The 
Court of Louis XV. The Last Years of Louis XV. 

Cameo Edition : 

Virginibus Puerisque, and Other Papers, 
Stevenson, With an etched portrait. 

Letters to Dead Authors, By Andrew Lang. 
Additional Letters and Etched Portrait. 

Also a Large Paper Edition of the above two volumes, 
limited to two hundred and twelve numbered sets printed 
on Hoiland paper. 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


By Emile Michel. 


By Robert Louis 
With four 


New Uniform Edition of George W. Cable’s Works. Four vol- 
umes, ina box: 
Bonaventure. Dr. Sevier. The Grandissimes. Old Creole 
Days. Strange True Stories of Louisiana. 
New Uniform Edition of Thomas Nelson Page’s Works. Four 
volumes, in a box: 
The Old South. On Newfound River. A Story. In Ole 
Virginia. Marse Chan, and Other Stories. Elsket, and 


Other Stories. 

David Balfour. Memoirs of His Adventures at Homeand Abroad. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Kidnapped. Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour 
in the year 175t. Uniform with David Balfour. 

Ivar the Viking A Romantic History, based upon Authentic 
Poets of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Paul B. DuChaillu. 

The Watchmaker’s Wife, and Other Stories. By Frank R. 
Stockton. 

Customs and Fashions in Old New England. 

rle. 

Opinions of a Philosopher. By Robert Grant, 

With Thackeray in America. By Crowe Eyre. 

The Adoption of the Constitution and National Consolidation. By 
Gen, Francis A. Walker. Third vol. of American History series, 

Triumphant Democracy. Sixty Years’ March of the Republic. 
Revised edition, based on the Census of 1890, By Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Windfalls of Observation. 
Young and the Solace of Others. 

Stelliger1 and Other Essays Concerning America. 
Wendell. 

An Old Master, and Other Political Essays. 
row Wilson. 

The Sunny Days of Youth. A Book for Boys and Young Men. 
By the author of ‘‘ How to be Happy though Married.” 

Noah Porter. A Memorial by Friends. Edited by George S. 
Merriam. 

A History of French Painting, from its Earliest to its Latest 
Practice. With reproductions of sixteen representative paint- 
ings. By C. H. Stranahan, New edition, 

University Foot Bail. Edited by James R. Church, The various 
positions written by well-known players, Illustrated. 

The Philosophy of History in Europe. By Professor Robert 
Fiint. In 3 volumes. Vol.1: France. 

Christian Institutions, By Prof. A. V.G. Allen, D. D. 
volume of the ‘‘ International Theological Library.” 
The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. By Professor 

Williston Walker. 


Juveniles : 


By Alice Morse 


Illustrated, 


Gathered for the Edification of the 
By Edward Sandford Martin. 
By Barrett 


By Professor Wood- 


Fourth 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve. A Tale of the Huguenot Wars, By 
G. A. Henty. Illustrated. 

Through the Sikh War. A Tale of the Conquest of the Pun- 
jaub. By G. A. Henty. Illustrated. 

A Jacobite Exile. 
man in the service of Charles XII. of Sweden. 
Henty. Illustrated. 

Jack Hall; or, The School Days of an American Boy. By 
Robert Grant. Illustrated. 

Jack in the Bush; or, A Summer on a Salmon River. FE 
Robert Grant. Illustrated. 

The White Conquerors. A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By 
Kirk Munroe, Illustrated. 

My Dark Companions and their Strange Stories, 
M. Stanley. Illustrated 

The Wreck of the Golden Fleece, The Story of a North Sea 
Fisher-boy. By Robert Leighton. Illustrated. 

Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stables, 

The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. 

By Samuel Adams. Iilustrated. 


Being the Adventures of a Young English 
By G. A. 


2 


ay 


By Henry 


Illustrated, 
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D,. LOTHROP COMPANY : 
The Artist Gallery. A collection illustrative of paintings of notéd 





artists. With biographies of the artists and analysis of each 
painting. 

Guert Ten Eyck: A Hero Story. By W.0O. Stoddard. Illus. 
trated, 

Little Children in the Church ot Christ. By Rev. Charles Rhoads 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Masterpieces of Prose. Selections. 
By H. W. French 


Oscar Peterson: Ranchman and Ranger. 
Illustrated. 

Stephen Mitchell’s Journey. By ‘‘ Pansy’’ (Mrs, G. R. Alden 

Talks by Queer Folks. More about our Animal Friends. By 
Mary E. Bamford. Illustrated. 

Through Thick and Thin. By Molly Elliot Seawell. (Compris- 
ing a soldier story, ‘‘ Through Thick and Thin,” and a sailor 
story, ‘‘ The Midshipmen’s Mess.’’) 

Our Little Men and Women for 189-. With colored frontispiec« 

The Pansy for 1893. With colored frontispiece. 

Babyland for 1893. With colored frontispiece. 

Rhymes, Chimes and Jingles. Illustrated with fifteen full-page 
colored plates and many pictures in black and white. 
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Portrait, (detached): 
Robert Jones Burdette. 


BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES : 
Robert Jones Burdette, 4 
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Descriptive List, 23 
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AcTION,—Every man has experienced how feelings which 
end in themselves and do not express themselves in action, 
leave the heart debilitated. We get feeble and sickly 
character when we feel keenly, and cannot do the thing we ; 
feel.— Robertson. 


GRIEF.— 
Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speal 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

— Macbeth 

SOLITUDE AND COMPANIONSHIP 
Alone! 


So idly spoken, and so coldly heard ; 


that worn-out word, 


Yet all that poets sing and grief hath known, 
Of hopes Jaid waste, knells in that word ALON! 


— Sir £. Bulwer Lytton 





Wit AND HlUuMor, 
True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 


What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed 


he 
From “ Quotations,’ compile 


hy Agnes H. Morton, * 
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